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The Fall of Governor Sulzer 


When a committee of the New York 
Legislature began an inquiry as to Gov- 
ernor Sulzer’s campaign fund, he sought 
to prevent the investigation, asserting 
that the committee had no authority. But 
the investigators were supported by an 
opinion from the Attorney General of 
the state. As the evidence against him 
began to appear, the Governor declared 
that most of it was false. “I have noth- 
ing to conceal,” said he, on the 30th ult.; 
“T court the fullest publicity. The truth 
will not hurt me.” But he persistently 
refused to answer the charges, or to 
make any explanation. Friends urged 
him to defend himself without delay. He 
declined to do so, and some of them ceas- 
ed to be his friends. The committee has 
now completed its inquiry, and the peo- 
ple of New York know why Governor 
Sulzer has made no answer. He could 
not make one. The proof against him is 
conclusive. 

It relates to his sworn statement con- 
cerning contributions to his campaign 
fund, and the expenditures of money so 
received; also, to the use of a consider- 
able part of the money in stock specula- 
tion. According to the sworn statement, 
he received $5460, and expended $7724. 
There is evidence that the receipts ex- 
ceeded $30,000. They may have amount- 
ed to $50,000. Some think the total was 
not less than $75,000. At least ten of the 
checks given by contributors, but ignor- 
ed in his statement, have been produced. 
Several of them bear his indorsement. 
His deposit accounts and those of his 
campaign secretary, with banks or trust 
companies have been brought to light. 


There is convincing evidence that his 
sworn statement was misleading and 
false. While he was a member of Con- 
gress he spoke with apparent sincerity 
and much earnestness in advocacy of the 
bill requiring publicity for campaign 
contributions. For years, he said, he had 
sought such legislation, for the benefit . 
of “the plain people of the land,” and 
with a desire to prevent iniquity. “Politi- 
cal corruption,” he asserted, “dreads the 
sun of publicity.” During last year’s 
campaign he declared that he was the 
author of the Corrupt Practises act of 
New York. The provisions of that law 
concerning a candidate’s sworn state- 
ment as to contributions received he has 
violated. 

To violation of a staute has been add- 
ed a misuse of what may be called trust 
funds. This involves personal dishonor. 
Receipt of a large part of the money con- 
tributed to the Sulzer campaign fund 
was not acknowledged as required. by 
law. There is proof that at least a por- 
tion of the unacknowledged contribu- 
tions was used by Mr. Sulzer, at the 
hight of the campaign, for the purchase 
of stocks in brokerage houses. A part 
may have keen used in paying debts in- 
curred in stock speculation. He was ac- 
customed to trade in stocks, and appears 
to have been usually a loser. The records 
have been produced. They show accounts 
with two or three firms, and transactions 
involving about $70,000. Checks contrib- 
uted to his campaign fund have been 
traced to a connection with these trans- 
actions. 

One firm was urging him to increase 
his margin, and was virtually threat- 
ening to sell him out if he should not do 
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so, at.a time when he, as Governor of 
New. York, was asking the Legislature to 
pass his five bills for the discipline and 
restraint of the Stock Exchange. If our 
memory serves us, one of his assertions 
then was that the ordinary margin of 10 
per cent was not large enough, and that 
an increase should be required by law. 
A vast majority of those who read his 
bills and his message in support of them 
must have believed that he- regarded 
stock speculation as an evil thing. The 
demands of his brokers were - satisfied, 
and it appears that a large payment to 
them on his account was made by a man 
who had been on the military staff of. his 
predecessor and whom he retained in 
office. 

“Every stock transaction should be 
aboveboard,” said the Governor in one of 


his messages. But his account with a. 


brokerage firm at the time when the 
message was written was not in his 
name. It was hidden under a number. On 
the books his dealings were recorded un- 
der “No. 500,” and the investigators did 
not easily ascertain whom this number 
represented. 

We had said that such a misuse of 
campaign funds involves personal dis- 
honor. The money was given to promote 
the election of a personal or political 
friend and in support of his executive 
and legislative policy. A candidate who, 
having received such gifts, uses them in 
buying stocks, on margin or otherwise, 
is not properly qualified to be the Gov- 
ernor of the greatest of American states. 
This is the opinion of the committee. 

It should be unnecessary for us to say 
that we have no liking for the Tammany 
politicians who are opposing Governor 
Sulzer because he set out to cut loose 
from them. But his denunciation of Tam- 
many and the Tammany Bgss does not 
defend him against the evidence of his 
own acts. Tammany’s motives may be 
despicable, but the Governor has given 
his political enemies an inviting oppor- 
tunity. He must be judged by the people 
now without respect to the personal or 
political motives of his foes. His great- 
est and most dangerous enemy is his own 
record, now brought to light. 

We sincerely regret his downfall and 
shall give due weight to any fact that 


will serve his interests in this case. Al-' 
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tho associated with Tammany in past 
years, there were, times, at least, when 
Tammany did not control him, and his 
course at Washington was, as we recall 
our impressions concerning it, that of a 
reasonable and honest legislator. Before 
the Albany legislative committee began 
its inquiry we should have said that he 
could not be justly accused of the of- 
fenses which that inquiry has exposed. 
We are disappointed, and so, we believe, 
are the people of the State of New York. 
We do not see how he ever can regain 
their confidence and respect. 


Mr. Bryan’s Poses Plan 


Last week Thursday Secretary Bryan 
signed with Salvador the first treaty of 
peace under the plan which he has sub- 
mitted to the nations of the world. As 
this marks the inauguration of what 
promises to be one of the great achieve- 
ments of the Wilson administration, its 
significange should be clearly understood 
by our people. 

There are three methods in general 
practise by which the nations are accus- 
tomed peacefully to settle their differ- 
ences. First, mediation; second, investi- 
gation; third, arbitration. Mediation has 
always been practised, but it was only 
until the two Hague Conferences formu- 
lated elaborate rules on the subject that 
this method of conciliation has been per- 
fected. Investigation by means of com- 
missions of inquiry has likewise been 
established by the Hague Conferences. 
But as we pointed out in detail on May 
1 and July 24, these schemes were far 
inferior to Mr. Bryan’s. Indeed it may 
be truthfully said that Mr. Bryan has 
solved the problem of commissions of in- 
quiry, for his commissions have power, 
not only to act when invited by either 
party, but to investigate all disputed 
questions of whatsoever character. 

It will thus be seen that if Mr. Bryan’s 
proposals are accepted by the nations— 
and those who have replied to him so 
far have all acquiesced—that the only 
method of settling disputes not yet per- 
fected is arbitration. 

It ought to be fairly easy now to per- 
suade the nations to agree to arbitrate 
these questions which diplomacy or com- 
missions of inquiry cannot settle, by 
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agreeing on’ some few definite subjects 
at first, and finally increasing the list 
until all subjects are included. 

But, however the master of war shall 
eventually be dethroned, it is evident 
that Mr. Bryan has steered clear of the 
rocks on which Mr. Taft’s treaties were 
wreckt, and that by not mixing up in- 
vestigation and arbitration in one treaty, 
he is likely to get both in the end. 


The Mission to Mexico 


Ex-Governor Lind, of Minnesota, who 
is now in Mexico as a special representa- 
tive of President Wilson and an adviser 
to the United States Embassy, cannot be 
regarded as a man having exceptional 
qualifications for his mission. But the 
Mexican Government should hear what 
he has to say and give due weight to any 
recommendations he may make. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Lind was selected by 
Secretary Bryan, whom he greatly ad- 
mires. He left the Republican party in 
1896, on the silver issue, and has been 
a devoted friend of Mr. Bryan since that 
time. 

The desire of our Government and of 
the American people is that Mexico shall 
be peaceful and prosperous. We hope that 
Mr. Lind will be able to convince Presi- 
dent Huerta and other influential Mexi- 
cans that this is true. It has sometimes 
seemed to us that the work might be 
done by a commission of eminent Ameri- 
cans, clothed with all the authority that 
could be given to them, if at the begin- 
ning of the undertaking the world should 
be told clearly and emphatically that only 
a restoration of peace was sought. But 
Mr. Lind has been sent, and we hope he 
will be successful. We regret the absence 
from Mexico of Sefior De la Barra. If 
he were now at the Mexican capital, his 
services, as those of a social mediator 
between Mr. Lind and the Government, 
would be of much value. 


Religious Liberty in the Balkans 


Mr. Bryan’s action in sending a note 
to the Bucharest conference last week 
has been quite generally misconstrued. 
Newspapers have characterized it as un- 
warranted, un-American and unprece- 
dented; as an ignorant blunder, as a rash 
interference in European affairs, and as 
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an humiliating failure. It was none of 
these. On the contrary it had, unfortu- 
nately, altogether too abundant warrant; 
it exprest the true spirit of American- 
ism, and it was in accordance with the 
previous policy of the State Department: 
It was a creditable and pertinent sugges- 
tion and will have a good effect. 

The Secretary of State simply inform- 
ed the five Powers meeting at Bucharest 
thru the usual diplomatic channels that 
the United States would regard with 
satisfaction the inclusion in the treaty 
they were preparing of a provision “se- 
curing the full enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty to the inhabitants of the 
territories in question without distinc- 
tion of creed.” Will anyone say that this 
is not good advice? Or that it is not 
needed? 

Premier Majoresco, of Rumania, 
president of the conference, read the 
note to the delegates and then stated 
that since every country participating in 
the conference had such laws, the inser- 
tion of such a clause in the treaty would 
be superfluous. Does that prove Mr. 
Bryan was mistaken? Everybody knows 
that the Balkan States pretend to per- 
mit entire religious liberty, and every- 
body knows that they do not do it, and 
everybody knows, too, that the Govern- 
ment over which Mr. Majoresco presides 
is the worst in the world in this respect, 
with the possible exception of Russia. 
That was one of the conditions imposed 
upon Rumania and the other Balkan 
States in 1878 by the Congress of Ber- 
lin, in which Disraeli was a prominent 
figure. The European Powers refused to 
recognize the independence of the prin- 
cipality except with the proviso that: 

Distinction of religious belief or confes- 
sion shall not operate against any one as 
a reason for exclusion or incapacity in what 
concerns the enjoyment of civil and political 
rights, admission to public employments, 
functions or honors, or the exercize of dif- 
ferent professions or industries in Wwhat- 
ever locality it may be. 

This provision Rumania: accepted. with 
great reluctance, and has disregarded it 
ever since. Civil and political rights have 
never been granted to the Jews, who 
number about a quarter of a million in 
a population of six million. On the con- 
trary they have for thirty-five years suf- 
fered under disabilities and persecutions 
ranging from petty insult and official 
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vexation to wholesale expulsion and mur- 
der. In 1907, when the Jews were being 
massacred at Kishinev, just across in 
Bessarabia, the government stationed 
troops on the border to keep the refugees 
from escaping from their tormentors 
into Rumania. But the lot of the Ruman- 
ian Jews is hardly better. In that same 
year 10,000 Jews were driven from their 
homes and the Rumanian Government re- 
fused to protect them. Since then the 
Government has engaged systematically 
in curtailing the freedom of the Jews, 
politically and commercially, with the ap- 
parent object of forcing them all out of 
the country. They are mostly disbarred 
from citizenship and from holding land, 
are not allowed to become officers in the 
army, and many professions and occupa- 
tions are closed to them. Every year two 
thousand or more Rumanian Jews seek 
refuge in this country, and everyone of 
them can tell of wrongs sufficient to jus- 
tify Mr. Bryan’s appeal in their behalf. 

In 1902, Secretary of State Hay found 
it necessary to remonstrate with Ru- 
mania against the persecution of the 
Jews, and he justified his action in the 
following language: 

Putting together the facts now painfully 
brought home to this Government during 
the past few years, that many of the in- 
habitants of Rumania are being forced, by 
artificially adverse discriminations, to quit 
their native country; that the hospitable 
asylum offered by this country is almost the 
only refuge left to them; that they come 
hither unfitted, by the conditions of their 
exile, to take part in the new life of this 
land under circumstances either profitable 
to themselves or beneficial to the commun- 
ity; and that they are objects of charity 
from the outset and for a long time—the 
right of remonstrance against the acts of 
the Rumanian Government is clearly estab- 
lished in favor of this Government. 

This will serve as argument and prece- 
dent for Mr. Bryan if he needs any. In 
view of the fact that more territory is 
to come under Rumanian rule and that 
the other Balkan States have just given 
the world bloody evidence that racial and 
religious hatreds are as violent as ever, 
the friendly suggestion of our Govern- 
ment is both timely and appropriate. It 
will at least serve the purpose of remind- 
ing the, Balkan Powers that there is 
something to consider more important 
in the opinion of Americans than bound- 
ary lines and indemnities. But we must 
confess that the president of the Buch- 
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arest conference had reason when he 
said that a stipulation of religious lib- 
erty would be “superfluous.” Since his - 
Government openly and officially disre- 
gards the Treaty of Berlin there is no 
probability that it would pay any more 
attention to the Treaty of Bucharest. 


Sorrel 


Two or three summers ago we dis- 
cussed—and if the second syllable of the 
last word stands by itself on the line 
the type will express our sentiment to- 
ward witchgrass—the meanest, perverest . 
and cruelest of all the pests we class as 
weeds. Now we would say a few words 
of sorrel, the second in rank of these veg- 
etable perversities. 

Like witchgrass, or quitchgrass, or 
barngrass, or by whatever name of 
euphemism or infamy you may please to 
call it, sorrel runs about in secret and 
does its mischief from its ambuscade 
underground. To catch it in its lair is 
like digging for a mole or a woodchuck. 
Witchgrass and sorrel spread by root- 
stalks rather than by seeds. You pull up 
a pigweed or a ragweed, and that is the 
end of it; you have the comfort of know- 
ing that you have killed that weed; but 
when you pull up sorrel you have left 
most of it out of sight and there it is, 
laughing at you unseen. 

But the sorrel rootstalks are not as 
bad as those of witchgrass, altho ten 
times as many. The witchgrass root- 
stalks are six inches deep in the ground 
or more, and the prongs of your longest 
hand-fork will miss many of them. They 
are as big as twine and about as strong. 
When your spade, or, better, your garden 
fork has got below it you must not pull 
it, for it will break, but you can follow it 
for a full yard before you come to the 
sharp spear-point at the adventurous 
end. Not so sorrel. It does not burrow 
deep as if it had an errand and knew 
its business; but a multitude of forking 
rootstalks, no bigger than a fine thread, 
scatter about miscellaneously half an 
inch out of sight, but where a hoe will 
easily catch and break them. But don’t 
think that is the end of it, for you have 
broken off a dozen and left bits of them 
everywhere behind you, all ready to 
sprout up again. 

And they are busy little demons, as 
active as they are many. The witchgrass 
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root has joints an inch long, and it is 
not at every joint that it chooses to send 
up a green leaf which, if let alone, forms 
the base of a new colony. But the sorrel, 
which does not hide deep, depends on the 
number of its fragile roots, and the dili- 
gence with which they sprout. Here your 
fork has lifted up a mat of them from a 
spot on the edge of your garden where 
they have adventured themselves from 
the grass border. Pick up that thread and 
you are likely to find seven little green 
sprouts in an inch, just ready to emerge 
to the surface. Is it any wonder that 
when you have neglected your flower bed 
for a week after a rain you find it cov- 
ered with a green bed of succulent acid- 
ity? Is it strange that a few days after 
you hoed your dirt walks the persistent 
sorrel has started afresh in a hundred 
places? ; 

But sorrel is not cruel, like witchgrass. 
It does not shoot an unswerving, murder- 
ous arrow straight thru a hyacinth bulb, 
or even the hard roots of the rhubarb, 
for it can’t. Its main fault is Satan’s 
virtue, that of diligence, and therefore 
eternal vigilance is the price of a gar- 
den. If you keep the sorrel choked with 
the hoe at last it will die, at least in the 
garden if not in the walks. Why can’t 
we keep our gardens as clear of weeds 
as the Chinese keep theirs? Because we 
sow weed-seeds in our top-dressing, and 
the wind carries other seeds from the 
fields. There are not yellow-birds enough 
to eat up all the dandelion seeds, and 
they seem to prefer to flock about that 
garden patch of lettuce gone to seed. 

Sorrel is not all bad. Children like to 
eat its fresh sour halberd-shaped leaves. 
We have known it, in the first year of a 
new community, to take the place of rhu- 
barb for sauce, to match the elderberry 
pies. It has a fine sour; why not eat it? 
Rhubarb is its nearest relative. Even its 
demonic activity is demonic only from 
our selfish point of view; from its own 
point of view it has a divine merit. May 
we not speak of its point of view, as if 
it had will and purpose? Here is the 
knottiest problem of life; why does the 
sorrel feel out in every miscellaneous 
way as if it wanted something, it does 
not know what, all the time and every- 
where beating against the barriers of 
nature, always pushing on, never weary? 
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Is it any explanation to call it a nisus, 
an effort, as Bergson calls it? Does that 
explain anything? How explain the 
nisus? And how happens it that when 
sorrel gets along so well with buds from 
a rootstalk, that it should also with other 
plants produce seeds by a sexual scheme 
just the sanre as that of animals? Was 
it because only by such a union of two 
sexes there could be sufficient provision 
for change and evolution? But how did 
the plant know, or the animal either, and 
especially how should both happen to 
know that they needed to evolve and how 
to do it? These are questions too deep 
for our sorrel, Rumex acetosella, to an- 
swer. We leave it for the philosophy 
which transcends both horticulture and 
biology, and which searches the Cause of 
Things. 


A Reckless Critic of the Stock 
Exchange 


Congressman Neeley, of Kansas, was a 
member of the Pujo Committee, which 
was charged with the task of investigat- 
ing the question of the existence of a 
Money Trust. He is now a member of the 
important committee on Banking and 
Currency. On June 20, Mr. Neeley made 
a speech in the House. It constituted a 
severe arraignment of the New York 
Stock Exchange. In the course of the 
speech Mr. Neeley said that he did not 
make any statement that was not “borne 
out by the records and sworn testimony.” 

In view of this categorical assertion 
it was fair to assume that Mr. Neeley’s 
statements were based upon ascertained 
facts. 

But a member of the Stock Exchange, 
Mr. William C. Van Antwerp, who is 
also the author of a valuable work on 
the Stock Exchange, has taken issue 
with Mr. Neeley. Mr. Van Antwerp 
quarrels not with the congressman’s 
opinions, but with what he alleges to be 
facts. 

He has made public a courteous letter 
which he addrest to Mr. Neeley on 
June 30, to which, as well as to a second 
letter written on July 15, he has not 
received any reply. 

Mr. Van Antwerp shows, by quoting 
from the rules of the Stock Exchange, 
and, indeed, from the laws of the State 
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of New York, that mariy of Mr. Neeléy’s 
assertions are not true. The congress- 
man, for instance, declares that for cer- 
tain offenses a member’s seat is “confis- 
cated.” This, Mr. Van Antwerp shows, 
is not true. Mr. Neeley also declares that 
the rules of the Exchange permit a 
broker to “hypothecate a* customer’s 
stock without the customer’s knowl- 
edge.” This, Mr. Van Antwerp shows, 
is not true. Such an act is contrary, not 
only to the rules of the Exchange, but 
to the laws of the state. These are only 
two of the many statements which Mr. 
Van Antwerp shows by reference to the 
original sources to be not in accordance 
with the facts. 

There is no excuse for a member of 
Congress, and especially one who has 
been a member of a committee investi- 
gating this very subject, who makes as- 
sertions which are so far removed from 
the truth. This is especially true on sub- 
jects which are not in any degree mat- 
ters of opinion, but cold matters of fact. 

The Stock Exchange is under fire. The 
fire’ has come largely from the Pujo 
Committee. Many demands are being 
made for the reform of this center of 
the country’s buying and selling of se- 
curities. 

Anyone who can present reasoned and 
reasonable suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the facilities provided by the 
Stock Exchange for the investing and 
speculating public will be doing a public 
service. But anyone who bases his sug- 
gestions upon premises which are false 
in fact is not only doing no service, but 
may be doing incalculable harm. 

We understand that Mr. Neeley’s 
speech is being circulated in Kansas. Be- 
fore he tries to arouse public: sentiment 
against the Stock Exchance in this way 
he would do well to meet Mr. Van Ant- 
werp’s criticism of the allegations which 
he has made. His membership upon the 
Banking and Currency committee makes 
his responsibility to be not only fair but 
accurate a heavier one. 

What a single congressman says, even 
tho it be printed extensively in the 
Congressional Record and circulated 
among his constituents, is not of great 
importance. But the prevalence of a spirit 
of reckless criticism, based not upon 
facts but upon prejudice and bias, is of 
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national importance. Mr. Neeley’s attack 
upon the Stock Exthange is only one 
example of a widespread tendency. It is 
a tendency which contains nothing but 
danger. 


Tempered Temperance 


Our eye falls on an address on eugen- 
ics published a few months ago by Woods 
Hutchinson, in Science Conspectus, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, from which we cull the following 
curious bit of history: 

We would all have been dead long ago if 
mere alcohol had been sufficient to produce 
defectiveness. I don’t know whether any of 
you remember the standards that obtained 
when the first temperance society in New 
England less than a centu ago was 
formed. Its pledge ran as follows: “We, 
the undersigned, believing in the evil effect 
of strong drink, do hereby pledge ourselves 
on our sacred honor that we will not get 
drunk more than four times a year, Muster 
Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas.” That was the beginning of the 
first temperance society. 

That sounds fishy, like the Connecticut 
Blue Laws. It is very different doctrine 
and practise from that which octogenari- 
ans remember who toddled in Cold 
Water Armies, and who learned the pro- 
per rule for medicinal use of alcohol. 

Take a little rum, 
The less you take the better. 
And drop it in the lakes 
Of Wener and of Wetter. ; 
After further dilutions in Lake Su- 
perior it concludes: 
Take a drop or two 
Mind ’tis not too groggy, 
And spill it in the lake 
Of Winnepisseogee. 


Take a spoonful out 
Mix it well with water; 
And you will get well, 
Or at least you oughter. 


A Judge, a Jury and the Sport of 
Kings 

Even if we can defeat the sportsmen 
of Great Britain in tennis, polo, -yacht- 
ing, motor boating, and the all-round 
athletics of the Olympic games, we still 
have much to learn from the Englishman 
in the art of taking our sport seriously. 

A libel suit against a London spori- 
ing paper occupied recently the time of 
a British court for a week. A trainer of 
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race horses sued the paper because it 
had declared that. he had caused a race 
to be “thrown” or a horse “pulled,” or 
whatever is the technical description of 
the offense against good sportsmanship 
involved in losing a race which one 
might have won. The verdict of the jury 
was in favor of the plaintiff; the dam- 
ages were assessed at one farthing. This 
is the equivalent of the traditional six 
cents damages on this side of the water. 
An interesting commentary on the appli- 
cation of the libel law might be drawn 
from the verdict of the jury, that while 
the statements made by the defendant 
had no truth whatever in them, the ab- 
sence of malice from his making of them 
minimized his offense to the vanishing 
point. But that is another story. 

The point in which we are now inter- 
ested is contained in an obiter dictum 
of the jury. After rendering its verdict, 
the jury solemnly added, “We wish to 
call the attention of the Jockey Club to 
the remarks made by the Judge on the 
question of riding on the race course 
with short stirrup leathers.” Mr. Justice 
Darling, in his summing up, had gone 
rather elaborately into the question of 
this method of riding and its relation to 
the “bumping and fouling” which was 
tending to damage the sport of horse 
racing. He said that if the jury agreed 
with him, “they were at liberty to say 
so, for it was a matter of public interest. 
It was a manner of riding which appar- 
ently spoiled the Derby this year, if that 
was a matter upon which Englishmen 
cared to speak.” After such an appeal 
what could any jury of Englishmen do 
but speak? What was a mere question of 
a libelous attack upon the character of 
an individual compared with this insidi- 
ous undermining of “the sport of kings”? 

Englishmen take their sport seriously, 
especially horse racing. It makes Ameri- 
cans seem a bit frivolous by comparison. 

It is true that we take horse racing 
seriously on this side too. But it is from 
rather a different point of view. We are 
inclined to lay emphasis on that phase 
of the sport suggested by the London 
Times in its editorial on the case, where 
it says: 


Even if it is not true, as some hold, that 
more crime is caused by betting than by 
drink, there is no doubt of the pernicious 
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effect. which it has on the happiness and 
characters of thousands of people—men, 
women and children—who never go near a 
race course. 

It is an appreciation of these facts 
that has driven race-track gambling from 
state after state until there are only a 
bare handful where public betting on 
horse races is not illegal. In the United 
States we are willing to get along, if 
necessary, without whatever advantages 
may accrue from horse racing in order. 
to save the tremendous social waste 
caused by gambling on race tracks. In 
England they prefer to accept the “per- 
nicious effect on the happi- 
ness and character of thousands” rather 
than to lose the advantages which are 
thus described by the Times: 

It is a large and important industry, 
which not only gives employment to a nu- 
merous body of men, but serves a really 
useful purpose in the economy of the world. 
not to speak of the quite legitimate and 
healthy interest and excitement which it 
provides for those who follow it closely. 

But our light-hearted comment on the 
ponderous obiter dicta or judge and jury 
has taken on an unexpectedly solemn 


-tone. We must not so take our own 


humor, as we jibe at the Englishman 
for taking his sport, too seriously. Per- 
haps, after all, the English are fortu- 
nate in having what progressive public- 
ists in this country are demanding— 
“judges who know life.” 


Around the World 


According to the New York Evening 
Sun, its representative at large, J. H. 
Mears, girdled the globe in 35 days, 21 
hours, 43 minutes and four-fifths of a 
second. But did he? We are not question- 
ing the figures, supported as they are 
by such accurate stop-watchfulness, but 
the fact. The question is as capable of in- 
determinate argumentation as the fa- 
mous puzzle with which Professor James 
introduced his book on Pragmatism, the 
case of the squirrel who kept the tree 
trunk between himself and the hunter. 
After the hunter had gone around the 
tree in the vain effort to get a shot 
could he say that he had also been 
around the squirrel, since he had never 
got behind him? 

The earth is about 24,900 miles 
around, depending somewhat, of course, 
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where you hold the tape measure. Now, 
Mr. Mears, according to his daily log, 
traveled 21,066 miles. Can he then claim 
to have circled the globe? If so, 
could he not equally well claim to have 
encircled the globe if he had circum- 
navigated the continent of Africa? 
Neither route divides the earth into 
hemispheres. Africa has a coast line of 
16,000 miles, and if he deviated from the 

shortest route as much as he did in his 
" recent trip the distance would easily 
come up to the 21,066 miles. Why is it 
then that we think of a swing around 
the polar region as globe-circling and 
not a swing around Africa? Before 
many years we are likely to have a north- 
ern Canadian railway and Hudson Bay 
route, perhaps also the Trans-Siberian 
railway will be paralleled at a higher 
latitude. Then some enterprising news- 
paper man will have a chance to break 
the record of globe-circling again, and 
with yet fewer miles to travel. 

If the definition of globe circling has 
no limitations of latitude, why not put 
an end to the competition at once by 
awarding the credit to Peary and 
Amundsen, who when they reached the 
point they thought the pole, took a cir- 
cuit of a few miles around it to make 
sure? Nobody is likely to beat their 
Bogey score of one day until a trick 
bicyclist goes to the pole or a merry-go- 
round is set up there. 

A glance at the map we published last 
week will show that the successive break- 
ing of records in world-girdling since 
the days of Phineas Fogg has been 
chiefly a matter of utilizing more north- 
erly and, therefore, shorter routes. 
Strictly speaking, one who started from 
New York would have to go to the anti- 
podes in a straight line and so on back, 
a straight line, geographically speaking, 
being a great circle of about 25,000 
miles. The antipodes of the Sun build- 
ing in New York city, is situated at 40° 
42' 44” south latitude, and 105° 59’ 36” 
east from Greenwich. This point is in 
the water 600 miles southwest of Aus- 
tralia. Perth, the capital of Western 
Australia, is the nearest port, and close 
enough to be taken as the halfway sta- 
tion of the globe-circling New Yorker. 
To reach it by the shortest route he must 
follow a great circle, any great circle, 
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and there are an infinite number of 
them passing thru these two antipodal 
points. But he could not follow a great 
circle unless he had a dirigible more 
true to its name than most of them 
are. Most of the possible routes are 
closed to him, and none of them are 
very well adapted to his purpose. The 
Arctic and Antarctic regions must be 
ruled out as impassable, and there being 
no trans-continental railroads in Asia, 
Africa or South America, these would be 
avoided by the globe-trotter anxious to 
make a record. 

There are several routes that seem 
practicable for a real round-the-world 
trip from New York. In going to Perth, 
Australia, one might go by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope, or he might prefer 
the route via Gibraltar, the Suez canal, 
and the Indian Ocean. Perhaps he could 
gain by taking a trans-Atlantic line to 
Cherbourg or Hamburg and going by 
rail to the Mediterranean and thence by 
boat to Port Said and so on. For the 
other half of his journey he could sail 
from Perth to Sydney, from which port 
there would be several options: to Well- 
ington, Rarotonga, Tahiti and San Fran- 
cisco to New York; or from Sydney to 
Auckland, Fiji, Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco; or Perth to Wellington and thence 
to New York via the Tehauntepec rail- 
road; or we may anticipate a direct all- 
water route from Sydney to New York 
via the Panama Canal. We ought also to 
take into consideration the route from 
Perth to New York via Batavia, Manila 
and Vancouver; or, better if steamer 
lines allowed via the Moluccas Gaum and 
Vancouver. 

But we would not deprive the reader 
of the pleasure of deciding between the 
rival routes. To figure out which is the 
quickest would be a geographical exer- 
cize more enjoyable and instructive than 
many a stated examination paper. “The 
use of globes” used to be specified in 
academic announcements as an educa- 
tional requisite, but nowadays young peo- 
ple study geography in two dimensions 
instead of three and, putting too much 
reliance upon Mercator, get most absurd 
ideas of distances and relative propor- 
tions. The timetables of railroad and 
steamship lines are the best of text- 
books for a modern course in geography, 
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for nowadays we measure distances in 
hours and dollars instead of miles. We 
should therefore add that Mr. Mears’s 
tour of the world cost him $836.41, of 
which the transportation amounted to 
$662.28. 


More Money for the Farmer 


The commission that was sent to Eu- 
rope in the interest of codperative 
banks for farmers, after covering near- 
ly the whole continent, has returned, and 
is said to be preparing its report. They 
began their tour with Italy, studying 
the simple neighborhood method of loan- 
ing money; where the banker sits on a 
bench, under a tree, with his clients 
around him, and where the basis of loan- 
ing is simply confidence in each other. 
This does not look like some advanced 
stage of civilization, which we must hunt 
for out of our own continent. A some- 
what more complex system was found to 
rule in Germany, and still another in 
France; but everywhere the way was 
found to be made open and easy for till- 
ers of land to get cash with which to 
multiply their tools and improve their 
methods. 

Is it desirable that our farmers be- 
come a class of mortgaged laborers? 
That is exactly what this matter comes 
to. It is an effort to find some easy way 
of using land as collateral in borrowing. 
The pride of our older farmers was their 
debtless condition. They dreaded a mort- 
gage, with good reason. We do not be- 
lieve the day has come when this mort- 
gage business needs to assume the shape 
of a system. If it has come it is because 
of a new way of looking at farm work. 

Our fathers did not go into the coun- 
try to grow speculative crops, nor was 
there anywhere in general a passion or 
expectation to get rich. Passionately 
everyone wanted a home, and they labor- 
ed with this simple idea always in view. 
These people sold very little; they swapt 
a great deal. One hundred dollars a 
year probably covered the cash outgoes 
of ninety-nine families out of a hundred. 
Each farmer grew his own flour, and he 
ground it by paying toll. Not a few of 
the Connecticut boys tanned their own 
leather, and sometimes made their own 
shoes. There was a garden for every 
house, with all the vegetables that the 
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family could eat. If a surplus ever oc- 
curred, beyond what it was necessary to 
swap with neighbors for the table, it 
went to market, if there happened to be 
a market. It was a saving system, in 
which nobody expected to become a mil- 
lionaire, and very few thought that there 
was a better life where one could handle 
more cash and fewer comforts. 

This sort of life gradually slipt out of 
American habit; in part when the young 
man went West, and began to plant 
huge corn fields, and found it necessary 
to patronize railroads and middlemen. 
Now we have enormous potato crops, 
great melon fields paved with cante- 
loupes and Tom Watsons, in the South; 
and just over the ridge are half mile 
tracts of cotton, and in the West corn 
fields too large for vision, and apple or- 
chards that contain five thousand trees. 
Not only has this brought in the middle- 
man as a dictatorial necessity, but it has 
made harvesting nearly impossible with- 
out involving enormous cost and waste. 
It has turned the farmer into a very 
different sort of person. 

He thinks less of home and home 
building, and more of money and invest- 
ments. Everybody is compelled to breathe 
the air of speculation. Go thru the hop 
section in September, and the growers 
buy pianos for two years, for the 
auctioneer to play on the third or fourth 
year. Where huge apple orchards out- 
bear the imagination of their owners the 
crop is left to waste on the ground, while 
potatoes are dug and corn husked. It is 
a fact that a very large part of this 
speculative farming ends in rot and ruin. 
The mind must always work with the 
body, and it is a fact that the majority 
of people cannot carry their imagina- 
tions over the new methods of growing 
and tillage, so as to cover the whole prob- 
lem of harvesting, and then of mar- 
keting. 

Can we go back to the simplicity of 
the old home life? We do not question 
that if we are to go ahead on present 
liies we must run directly into the mort- 
gage era. The old method lacked a great 
deal in the way of spirit and exhilara- 
tion. If we turn our faces in that direc- 
tion it must be with the expectation of 
a more modest view of life. Must the 
farmer be continually facing this propo- 
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sition, that he is a failure if he does not 
get rich? We are still old fashioned 
enough to believe that $5000 is enough 
for an ordinary farm family, including 
land and capital; and that country life 
can be deliciously comfortable on $800 a 
year; with the automobile thrown in. 

It is just here that the argument is 
turned back upon us, that we have really 
already become so Europeanized that we 
cannot go back to the simple independ- 
ence of our predecessors, nor forward to 
any but a system of greatly increast 
capital. We are told to consider the thou- 
sands of acres of rich, but unimproved 
land that is being opened by irrigation 
and otherwise; and which the farmers 
are obligated, socially and morally as 
well, to develop for the people. There 
are thousands of acres lying idle, simply 
because it requires too much money to 
put them into tillage, and because the 
’ terms exacted of the farmer on borrowed 
money are too burdensome. 

The American consumer comes in at 
this point, showing that the prices of 
food stuffs must be reduced, and that 
the farmer alone can do it. “The demand 
for food stuffs in the United States is 
increasing far faster than the supply. 
The farming of the future must cover a 
much larger territory.” Every acre that 
we are now cultivating must be brought 
to its highest tilth. The cost of tools is 
enormously increast and then good 
roads must be had or good tools are com- 
paratively worthless. So it comes about 
that lure of wealth is not the sole influ- 
ence that is telling on the proposed bank- 
ing scheme. 

We are told that farmers never would 
undertake to improve waste lands nor to 
bring cultivated lands up to their possi- 
bilities, if dependent on private re- 
sources. They must have a system of 
borrowing made easy, in order to make 
them aggressive and capable of master- 
ing the situation. 

For a long time there was a healthv 
evolution that led the owner of several 
hundred acres to reduce his cultivated 
fields, and bring what he retained more 
submissively to the plow and fertilizer; 
but lately the tendency has been the 
other way, and our farms have been 
dropping together. The result has been 
a large increase of tenant holding, and 
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mortgages have grown as plentiful as 
blackbirds. We cannot easily escape the 
conviction that the farmer should have 
no harder time getting cash than a 
manufacturer. The proposition to borrow 
a banking system for the United States 
farmer, however, recalls Jefferson’s 
proposition to borrow a school system. 
He proposed to adopt a Swiss Univer- 
sity, professors and all. Washington ob- 
jected that to do this would Europeanize 
us at the start. Are we any more in need 
of calling on the older countries than we 
were one hundred years ago? A modi- 
fied banking system may be advisable, 
and some lessons may be cheerfully 
learned from rural France and Italy. 
The farmer of the future will be wel- 
comed with his bonds and his coupons, 
and he may show how a mortgage in- 
creases the value of his farm—especially 
when his lands are taken as collaterals, 
and his borrowed money is reinvested in 
more acres and better tools. 


In Brief 


We commend to all strike-menaced em- 
ployers of labor the simple, human life that 
Mr. Vincent Astor is living under the 
shadow of his millions. He is not a no- 
toriety seeker, so his holding weekly con- 
ferences with the men on his estate may be 
taken as a fair sample of the wisdom of a 
rich man who is trying to make good the 
obligations of capital. 


There is no longer any claim that the 


‘Knights of Columbus is not a Catholic or- 


ganization, just as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association is a Protestant institution. 
The addresses and business at the meeting 
last week of the Knights in Boston make 
this plain, and include the announcement of 
a gift by the order of $500,000 to the Cath- 
olic University at Washington, and mes- 
sages of honor were sent to the Pope and 
Cardinal O’Connell at Rome. 


Somebody tried last week to frighten the 
great American nation with the story that 
Great Britain is going to overthrow the 
Monroe Doctrine by making a new Gibral- 
tar of Bermuda. Of course she is going to 


do no such thing; and how her fortifying 


her own island would destroy the Monroe 
Doctrine was not easy to explain. It was 
the silly alarm of a day. After practically 
giving up her status in Halifax she is not 
likely to spend millions on Bermuda, which 
is the favorite winter resort for Americans. 





What It’s All About in Mexico 


The Constitutionalist Side of the Revolution Against Huerta 


By Francisco Escudero 


{For years Diaz ruled Mexico as a recurrently elected dictator. Then Madero overturned the ' 
Diaz dynasty and was elected President of the Republic. Madero was scholar and thinker rather 
than man of action. His government was promptly overthrown by Huerta, man of blood and iron. 
Madero was captured, and while being taken at night from one prison to another, mysteriously 
killed. Now revolution under several leaders is again rampant in different parts of Mexico. One 
of the most important branches of the revolution is that of the Constitutionalists under the leader- 
ship of Sefior Carranza, Governor of the, Province of Coahuila. The present article is written by 
Senior Escudero, who bears the designation of Chief of the Department of Finance in Carranza’s 
provisional cabinet. Sefior Escudero has held for eighteen years the post of professor of political 
economy and history in the University of Guadalajara. His article quite naturally portrays the 
present situation in Mexico from the view-point of a partizan group. It is of value as showing 
the grounds on which at least one branch of the armed opposition to Huerta contends that for the 
good of Mexico their cause ought to be success ful.—Epiror. ] ; 


A country young in development, like 
Mexico, might consider itself fortunate 
to be the next-door neighbor of a great 
nation like the United States, possessing 
such powerful moral and material re- 
sources, were it not for the fact that 
such close contact may turn out to be 
very dangerous to its own economic and 
political development, merely because its 
peculiar conditions of life are not fully 
understood. And such is the case today 
with Mexico. Indeed, Mexico feels that its 
next-door neighbor has not yet taken any 
real pains to get an insight into that 
complex process of evolution thru which 
it is now passing as a new and undevel- 
oped country. 

The United States knows very little 
about the grave problems Mexico is now 
facing. Had the people of this country 
a deeper knowledge of the real situation 
they would long since have assumed a 
more benevolent and forbearing .atti- 


tude toward the struggle now being car- - 


ried on to better both moral and econo- 
mic conditions. 

Mexico—which was Spain’s most im- 
portant colony—had at the start a con- 
siderable population of Indians, a small 
part of whom were semi-civilized, while 
the rest were absolutely savage. This 
great mass of population was, after the 
Conquest, brought into a somewhat 
higher state thru the direct influence of 
a small group of Spaniards, mostly made 
up of adventurers, priests and literary 
men, who, nevertheless, eagerly devoted 
themselves to their exploitation. If Spain 
had not, by wise and appropriate laws, 
known as the Leyes de India, taken these 


natives under a species of paternal pro- 
tection, they would later certainly have 
perished. The long Spanish rule gave rise 
to privileged castes, such as the clergy, 
the nobility, the landowners, and the 
army, who gathered unto themselves the 
powers of government and monopolized 
the public offices and the direction of pri- 
vate enterprises, forming an organiza- 
tion to whose interest it was to combat 
the aspirations of the native Indians and 
half bloods. ' 

The first important war in Mexico was 
that of Independence, and this was in- 
spired by purely social ideas. The privi- 
leged castes, of course, at once endeavor- 
ed to counteract all ideas of freedom; 
but when they realized the futility of 
their designs, and became convinced that 
Spain lacked strength enough to hold the 
colony under control, they cunningly al- 
lied themselves with the revolt, and turn-- 
ing their arms against the government, 
assisted in bringing the war to a success- 
ful conclusion. They conceived that after 
the King of Spain should have ceased to 
exercize his former powerful influence, 
the Church, the Army and the Aristoc- 
racy could take control of the country. 
In September, 1827, Mexico succeeded in 
obtaining its political independence, but 
from that date, its inhabitants became 
social slaves. It is worthy of notice that 
at this point in its history Mexico had a 
population of 4,000,000, and that of these 
3,500,000 were Indians. 

In the second half of the last century 
another important war broke out. This 
revolution was the result of the unbear- 
able situation in which the masses had 
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been placed by the privileged classes. 
A middle class, well educated and full of 
democratic ideals, had steadily been 
growing during the fifty years following 
the independence, and it was this class 
that headed the movement, embodying 
the aspirations of the common people, 
who struggled to better their social and 
economic status. A great struggle fol- 
lowed, tull of dramatic episodes, among 
which the intervention of certain Euro- 
pean Powers and the frustrated attempt 
to establish a European monarchy were 
the most important. After the execution 
of Maximillian, which marked the end of 
the strife, the Church became separate 
from the State, the priests were forbid- 
den to interfere with public administra- 
tion, and all property in the hands of 
the Church and ecclesiastic corporations 
was declared to belong to the nation. 
More than two-thirds of the country’s 
property was then owned by the Church. 
All privileges, prerogatives and medie- 
val customs that placed the whole 
weight of taxation on the shoulders 
of the poorer people, were abolished. 
At this time, it should be _ noted, 
the population of Mexico had _in- 
creased to seven millions, and of these, 
three and a half millions were native In- 
dians. This shows that the mixt popu- 
lation (mestizos) had considerably in- 
creased and was developing and expand- 
ing at the expense of the other castes. 
The Mexican people tolerated the long 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz because 
they were exhausted, and they looked 
upon it as a means of gaining new 
strength; but under the Diaz rule a new 
privileged class arose, made up of un- 
principled politicians and clever finan- 
ciers who soon gained control of the pub- 
lic wealth, and practically of all public 
resources. Everything was in _ their 
hands. In the meanwhile, however, the 
country had been steadily and wonder- 
fully developing. Then came once more 
the inevitable clash between the upper 
and the lower classes. The cost of 
living had become very high, while 
wages remained unchanged. The mid- 
dle class had become conscious of 
its civil rights and those of the 
common people generally. Meanwhi'e 
also political and administrative corrup- 
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CARRANZA, THE CONSTITUTIONALIST LEADER 


tion had bred large landholders, owners 
of immense tracts of land acquired thru 
illegal transactions, while the petty 
farmers and the Indians, the legitimate 
owners, were denied the right of appeal 
to the courts of justice for redress of 
their wrongs, the administration having 
converted the judiciary into a mere in- 
strument to be used for political pur- 
poses. It was thus that the third great 
war began in Mexico. This revolution, 
like the others, sprung out of the im- 
pending need for the improvement of so- 
cial and economic conditions of the pco- 
ple, who for a long time had looked for- 
ward to the establishment of justice and 
equity, to be applied to all men alike, 
without discrimination. It also aimed at 
raising wages, the breaking up of land 
and a fair distribution of taxation. At 
this time the population of Mexico had 
risen to sixteen and a half millions, the 
Indian population, however, still remain- 
ing the same. These figures further show 
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how the mixt population continued to 
absorb and assimilate the Indian race. 

From the above it can be seen that 
thruout all our revolutions there has 
always existed a tendency to bring about 
an evolution of the country, aiming at 
the harmonization of the peculiar condi- 
tion of our people with the establishment 
of democratic institutions. Learning in 
Mexico, it should be noted, is very un- 
equally distributed, for while there is a 
large proportion of people who are utter- 
ly ignorant, there is also a highly cul- 
tured class made up of men who have 
been educated in the best European and 
American institutions. 

The revolution now raging in Mexico 
is nothing more than an episode of the 
third great revolution, which broke out 
in 1910. The movement today, however, 
has a distinct characteristic, namely, 
that its cause was the murder of the Con- 
stitutional President, Francisco I. Ma- 
dero, brought about by the reactionary 
element when it usurped the power. 

Three different aspects may be ob- 
served in the present movement, as fol- 
lows: First in order, altho not in im- 
portance, is what may be termed the 
sentimental aspect. After the outrageous 
murder of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent—a deed that made Mexico appear 
before the eyes of the world as a medie- 
val nation—there was a demand for the 
immediate punishment of the murderers, 
in order that the national honor might 
be vindicated. This feeling of public in- 
dignation may be regarded as the emo- 
tional cause of the struggle. 

Second in importance is the political 
aspect. The political aims of the move- 
ment include the purpose to restore con- 
stitutional order and to establish a new 
administration, based on legal elections, 
to take place as soon as the country has 
been pacified. 

Finally, there is the social aspect, 
which is in fact the most important of 
all. Among the main reforms to be car- 
ried out, the following must be noted: 
The weeding out of the administration 
personnel and the reconstruction of the 
judiciary; honesty in the management of 
the treasury; equitable distribution of 
taxes, legislation to better labor condi- 
tions, so as to develop better relations 
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between capital and the working classes, 
especially in respect to the peasantry 
and the great landholders; establish- 
ment of agricultural banks; legislation 
providing for extensive irrigation thru- 
out the land; passing of necessary laws 
to make titles to real estate respected 
and easy of transfer; revision of civil 
laws; fair distribution of communal 
land; the breaking up of large estates 
by means of proper expropriation; the 
betterment of the farming population; 
the construction of roads and turnpikes, 
and the imparting of public instruction 
on a large scale. 

The Mexican people are now quite 
ready for democratic institutions. That 
is especially true of the middle and lower 
classes. Of course, they lack experience 
and, above all, confidence that their 
rulers will abide by the law and inter- 
pret their wishes and ideals. In this con- 
nection it can be said that most admin- 
istrators in Mexico have done all in their 
power to keep the people down, rather 
than to uplift them. Most of the rulers 
of Mexico have been far below the ex- 
pectation of their countrymen, but in 
spite of poor administration the country 
has greatly advanced, because the com- 
mon people possess qualities and virtues 
fitting them for a higher and better 
stage of civilization. The Mexicans in 
general are forbearing, patriotic and pro- 
gressive, and all they need is proper gov- 
ernment to develop their energies. 

The United States can do much good 
or much harm to us. Natural conditions 
have placed us side by side, and the 
development of these two countries will 
necessarily follow along parallel lines for 
many years to come. It depends on the 
people of the United States whether they 
will give us a disinterested and generous 
support to carry out our ideals, or 
whether they will hinder our political 
development, thereby taking a great re- 
sponsibility upon their shoulders. 

T cannot forecast the future, but this 
much I can say, namely, that I am optim- 
istic in my belief that the United States 
will surely cast aside all current ideas 
about “imperialism,” and thus will gain 
the lasting good will of my people. 

The Mexican Constitutionalist party, 
standing for law and _ constitutional 
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rights, has derived many of its ideals 
from the American people, who, thruout 
all our struggles for emancipation from 
political bondage have invariably given 
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us great moral support by means of pub- 
lic opinion, expressive of the will of the 
American citizens, in favor of all that 
is fair, just and humane. 


The Program of the Constitutionalists 


To the above exposition of the aims 
of the Constitutional party we should 
add the semi-official statement which was 
presented to the Senate on Wednesday, 
August 6, by Mr. Sheppard, and publish- 
ed as Senate Document No. 153. The 
platform adopted by the Constitutional- 
ist leaders in conference at the estate of 
Guadalupe, Coahuila, on March 26, 1913, 
reads as follows: 


1. We repudiate Gen. Victoriano Huerta 
as President of the Republic. 

2. We repudiate also the legislative and 
judicial powers of the federation. 

3. We repudiate the governments of the 
states which thirty days hence shall recog- 
nize the federal authorities which form the 
present administration. 

4. For the organization of the military 
forces necessary to make compliance with 
our purposes we name as first chief of the 
forces which shall be called “Constitution- 
alists” Don Venustiano Carranza, Governor 
of the State of Coahuila. 

5. On the occupation by the Constitu- 
tionalist forces of the City of Mexico, the 
executive power shall be taken charge of by 
Don Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the 
forces, or whoever may be substituted in 
command. 

6. The President ad interim of the Re- 
public shall convoke general elections as 
soon as peace shall have been established, 
delivering the power to the person who shall 
be elected. 

7. The person acting as first chief of the 
Constitutionalist forces will assume charge 
as provisional governor of such states as 
have recognized Huerta, and shall convoke 
local elections, after which the persons 
elected shall assume their duties. 


In the statement furnished to Senator 
Sheppard the Constitutionalists explain 
their position as follows: 


The Constitutionalists wish to improve 
the conditions of the farmer, doing away 
once for all with certain abuses which in 
some sections transform the peasant into 
a slave; in others, they are deprived of all 
hope of ever acquiring a piece of land for 
themselves, the landholder absorbing all 
the product of their work. 

The Constitutionalists want that certain 
class of individuals who by unclean means 
during the Diaz regime deprived even 
towns, to say nothing of many poor indi- 


viduals, of their lands, compelled by due 
process of law to return them. 

The Constitutionalists want a more equit- 
able distribution of all public taxation, be- 
cause, thru old, corrupt methods, the whole 
burden rests exclusively on the poor, the 
wealthy bearing but a very small proportion 
of it. 

The Constitutionalists demand that cer- 
tain states of immense area which are in 
the hands of individuals who cannot culti- 
vate them, and who have not even séen 
them, shall be divided up, enacting the 
necessary laws for equitable compensation, 
and which will harmonize private interests 
with those of the community. They want 
new legislation which may favor, either by 
private enterprise supported by the state 
or undertaken by the state itself, a system 
of irrigation and water supply to help the 
farmer cultivate his land. They declare the 
necessity for a new financial system which, 
in a similar way, may provide funds at low 
interest, so that the farmer may by giving 


suitable security borrow modest amounts 


to enable him to cultivate his lands. They 
also wish to impart education on a large 
scale, to build roads and turnpikes, and to 
establish schools of agriculture and indus- 
try in sufficient number. 

The Constitutionalists want the land 
holdings fixed and respected and, at the 
same time, that legislation may be enacted 
to facilitate the transfer of property. The 
condition of workingmen must also im- 
— by means of a better relationship 

tween capital and the working classes. 
And it is especially desirable to protect, 
educate and redeem the neglected Indians. 

Finally, the social ideas of the Constitu- 
tionalist movement may be condensed by 
saying that Mexico wishes to take another 
step forward on the road of moral, political 
and social improvement. The people are al- 
ready practically prepared for democracy, 
tho they lack experience and, above all, con- 
fidence in their rulers to execute their ex- 
prest will. 

The good element of Mexico, the country 
people, the middle class, the workingmen, 
the intellectual men who have not gone into 
politics as a means to get a living, and the 
great Liberal party as a whole are united 
with the Constitutionalist movement, which 
is favored, it may be said, by no less than 
90 per cent of the population. 

Out of the 235 Congressmen who were 
elected to form the present Mexican Na- 
tional Congress more than one-half sym- 
pathize with the Constitutionalist move- 
ment. 





The Adventures of a Near- White 


I am near white; that is, one of my 
grandfathers was altogether white, and 
various other ancestors on the maternal 
side were generously besprinkled with 
the blood of the salt of the earth. Con- 
sequently, I might be white if I wanted 
to be. And therein lies the anomaly which 
to the uninitiated seems strange beyond 
belief. It seems preposterous, in these 
days of race antipathy and deep-seated 
prejudice, that a man would willingly 
continue to submit to the limitations 
which the stigma of his race connection 
gives him in certain sections, when he 
could, if he desired, avoid them. Never- 
theless there are a million or more of 
human beings in this great America, 
some as fair of face and as perfect in 
feature and form as the highest Anglo- 
Saxon type, who, of their own free will, 
submit to the restrictions which a 
knowledge of their race identity brings 
forth. 

I was born in the heart of the South, 
in a town of some two thousand, about 
evenly divided between white and color- 
ed, where race friction was at a mini- 
mum. I remember that my sister and my- 
self used often to go and spend the night 
with neighboring white children of our 
own ages, and they, in turn, visited us 
on the terms of most intimate friendli- 
ness. We were the only colored children 
on the street for several blocks, and our 
family was in about the same financial 
circumstances as those of our neighbors. 
Color prejudice was unknown to us, for 
the primary reason, I suppose, that there 
was not enough color in the entire crowd 
to discern any difference. 

But the time did come when I awoke 
to the realization that my sister and I 
were different. A strange family moved 
into our neighborhood, a family in which 
there was one boy much larger and older 
than any of our crowd. The first even- 
ing that all the children came out on the 
street to play he joined us, and in our 
childish way we gave him a welcome. He 
was all right the first part of the even- 
ing, but just before it became time for 
us to go home the girls all came into 
the crowd. Some one suggested that we 
have just one more game and include the 


girls. He stopped a moment and then 
said: “I don’t want to play. It’s bad 
enough to play with a little nigger boy, 
but I draw the line at playing with a 
little nigger girl.” And he turned and 
pointed at my sister. “If you leave her 
out I’ll play,” he said. Before he knew 
what had happened I struck him in the 
face and began to pummel him with my 
little fists. When he recovered from the 
shock, he knocked me down, and but for 
the other boys, who took my part, he 
would have beaten me badly. That broke 
up the evening meetings among the chil- 
dren and made association on the same 
plane of intimacy impossible thereafter. 
And there entered into my life the spec- 
ter of race discrimination and color pre- 
judice that never can be wholly obliter- 
ated. It is that sense that I am different, 
impressed upon my mind in childhood, 
and increased as the years went by, that 
keeps me here even now within the con- 
fines of a heartless discrimination, when 
the broad fields of opportunity in every 
line of endeavor beckon to me to come 
and lose myself across the line. 

And therein lies the tragedy. Therein 
is the reason that in America today there 
are one million of people who are neither 
white nor black and yet who are accept- 
ing, almost without protest, the ruthless 
discrimination laid down for those who 
are black. The white man is a close stu- 
dent of psychology and he has framed 
discriminating laws and Jim Crow meas- 
ures in such a way as to make the in- 
dividual continually declare himself to 
be black, no matter how white he may 
seem to be. In most of the Southern cities 
the Jim Crow street car law is effective. 
This law says that “white people shall 
seat themselves from the front end of 
the car and colored people from the 
rear.” I board a car and it becomes 
necessary immediately to declare volun- 
tarily that I am a negro, by taking a 
seat in the rear. When this sort of thing 
is drilled into one day after day, every 
way that he turns, the effect is to make 
it almost impossible for him ever wholly 
to forget that he is expected to declare 
himself wherever he goes, and the self- 
consciousness that he has not done so 
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will make him so apparently uncomfort- 
able that every one notices and begins to 
wonder why. After he has gone thru 
this experience once or twice in en- 
deavoring to overstep the line he makes 
up his mind to bear the discrimination 
rather than to live thru such hours of 
agony again. And yet there are some of 
us who do for a while successfully cross 
the line. 

My father’s father had left him in 
fairly good circumstances, and I was 
able to enter school early. Then, too, 
there is some of the pride of name and 
race in my makeup and I wanted to up- 
hold my family tradition. One of my 
white ancestors had been a governor of 
Virginia, another was Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Georgia, and so 
many of them were lawyers and mem- 
bers of the legislature that in the county 
in which I was born only once in fifty 
years had the representative been other 
than a member of our white family. 
Consequently I applied myself diligently, 
and at the age of nineteen I was gradu- 
ated from one of the best colleges for 
negroes in the South. In my freshman 
year my father’s death threatened for a 
while to hinder’my plans. He had been 
in poor health for seVeral years, and 
when they began to wind up his estate 
it became apparent that there would be 
little left for us. 

That summer I went East with a 
crowd of my fellows who worked in sum- 
mer hotels as bellboys, and made enough 
to take them thru school the following 
year. The experience was new to me, this 
being a servant to somebody else, being 
at the beck and call of every coarse and 
vulgar nobody who had been lucky 
enough to be born white and get money. 
The first fellow that called me “George” 
after the fashion of the average hotel 
patron when addressing a negro servant, 
was curtly informed that my name was 
not George, and if he didn’t feel like 
using my right name to leave the name 
off. He reported me to the head bellman, 
who came to me with the complaint. 
“Look here,” he said, “you are acting the 
fool. Cut this high-toned business out. If 
you stay here you’ve got to take some 
of their insolence and keep your mouth 
shut. You wait on a man as if he was 
being honored by your service. Grin at 
him, kow-tow and be a nigger and you'll 
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get the money. I don’t like it myself, but 
I have to do it.” For two whole days I 
tried it; I was the most menial of 
menials. As a matter of fact I did get 
the money, but the donor almost invari- 
ably flung it at me, and accompanied it 
with a kind of sneer that went so deep 
into me that at the end of two days I 
gave up the job. 

This advertisement once caught my 
eye: “An old gentleman desires a young 
man for a few months to act as travel- 
ing companion.” I applied for the job, 
dressed in my best clothes, neatly groom- 
ed, and strange to say, got the job. The 
old fellow seemed to take a liking to me 
from the start, and I made myself valu- 
able to him in many little ways. I found 
out that he gave liberally to Tuskegee 
and to Claflin, and upon two occasions 
had given money to my own school. I 
wrote a letter to my former president, 
for him, expressing his high regard for 
the work of University in 
particular, and a deep interest in the 
work of negro education, in general. A 
few days after returning to New York 
we were planning a trip South. The 
itinerary included a stop at several of 
these schools and then a long stay in 
Florida. After I thought the matter over 
I decided to quit, and upon some pre- 
tense I notified him. He objected strenu- 
ously, raised my pay on the spot, and 
made me a present of a month’s pay. 
That encouraged me and I decided after 
a day or two to make a clean breast: of 
it, tell the whole story, color and all, 
feeling sure that after the first disap- 
pointment he would retain me and keep 
my secret. Timorously broaching the sub- 
ject of my nativity, I finally explained 
to him that I was what was ordinarily 
termed a negro, asserting that I had 
kept it secret for purely economic rea- 
sons, and had no intention nor desire to 
deceive him. 

My! but he was furious. Before I had 
finished speaking, I saw his color come 
and go and his underlip twitch. I knew 
that he was greatly excited. Suddenly 
arising from his seat he snatched my 
hat from my hands and deliberately 
kicked it out of the window. 

“Now you follow that hat,” he said, 
“and don’t you ever put foot in here 
again.” He laid stress on the “ever” and 
it took me no long time to obey. 






































It was the next year that I met two 
gentlemen who took a fancy to me. One 
was the superintendent of schools in a 
certain eastern city. He tried to per- 
suade me to stay North, offering to se- 
cure work for me in his system. The 
other was a physician who tried to show 
me the futility of always being colored. 
“You stay out here, boy,” he said, “and 
become a white man.” His argument was 
strong and the temptation great, but the 
training of my missionary school pre- 
vailed and I went South again. 

My experience in public places where 
the line is drawn has been interesting. 
One morning I ate breakfast in a Sev- 
enth avenue restaurant in New York. 
That afternoon, in company with some 
darker friends, I again sought the res- 
taurant, whose service and prices had 
appealed to me. Waiter after waiter 
sailed past us unnoticing, until, at 
length, when I urged them to serve us, 
I was met with smiling excuses, “Busy 
now,” “Just a minute,” “These ahead 
of you,” etc. For a solid hour we sat and 
watched and saw others come in, get 
served and go out, but never did we get 
ours. I have been served in white soda 
fountains in the South, traveled in 
sleeping cars and stopped at some of the 
best hotels in one southern state, not be- 
cause I craved the so-called equality they 
gave, but because they were convenient 
and comfortable and I had the money to 
pay my way. 

I have never been challenged, altho 
upon one occasion I was conscious of my 
being discust. I would take a chance 
with a white man where I would not 
dare do so with a colored man. Inevit- 
ably a colored man knows but usually 
keeps his mouth shut, aided by a gener- 
ous tip. But a white man fears to in- 
sult another in the South, and when in 
doubt, he lets you alone. As witness this 
case: I entered the registration office, 
together with my business associate 
who was very colored, to register, short- 
ly before election time. On the stub, the 
man wrote “C” (meaning, of course, 
colored), on my certificate he placed 
“W” (white). The man had really been 
afraid to ask my color for fear of of- 
fending me. 

For a long time I bought my morning 
and evening cigar from the druggist on 
the corner near my house. I was always 
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neatly and quietly dressed, I bought a 
fairly good brand of cigars, and he as- 
sumed that I was white. One day as I 
took some papers out of my purse he 
caught sight of my name. Ever after 
that he would speak pleasantly to me, 
addressing me as Mr. Blank, and seem- 
ed to endeavor to cultivate my acquaint- 
ance. I didn’t encourage his advances, 
but at the same time treated him cour- 
teously, and we got along well together. 
When I went in one day he didn’t come 
to wait on me, but sent his clerk. In- 
stinctively I knew something was wrong. 
I continued to buy my cigars there, and 
his grinning clerk continued to wait on 
me. One day I found him alone and he 
was forced to wait on me. I pointed to 
my brand in silence, handed over my 
money and walked toward the door. 
Hearing a peculiar noise behind me I[ 
turned and found him following me 
stammering out my name. “Well?” I 
said. He stopped, confused. “Er—er— I 
wanted to say, that er— I didn’t know 
you were a n———, or that you were 
not a white man until a few days ago. 
I’ve known you for a long time, and I’ve 
appreciated your patronage. You have 
always been a gentleman, and I have 
always thought of you as Mr. Blank. 
Since I found that out I tried to dis- 
sociate you from that term, and I can’t 
do it. I don’t think that I could ever call 
you anything else. I wish you would buy 
your cigars somewhere else, for I shall 
be obliged to wait on you sometimes, and 
I might sometime call you Mister.” 

It is amusing whenever they assume 
that I am white and then find out their 
error. Somehow, despite the fact that 
there is such a large number of “fair 
colored people” the majority of white 
people never get accustomed to it. I 
board the street car and take a seat in 
the rear, and unless I have been on that 
particular line often before, the con- 
ductor steps up and touches me on the 
arm, informs me that this end is for 
“niggers” and I will have to move up 
front. Or perhaps it is some member of 
my own race, who begins to mutter, won- 
dering “why he doesn’t go up front 
where he belongs.” We are between two 
fires, the sneers and jibes of our own peo- 
ple, who take pleasure in saying “Oh, he 
looks white, but he’s a nigger just like 
I am,” and the sneer of the white man 
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when he finds that he is mistaken and 
says, “I didn’t know that you were a 
nigger.” 

There is only one thing that saves me, 
and that is that I can get a little fun 
out of it. My sense of humor has helped 
me many a time. And now I have some- 
how come to enjoy the experience of be- 
ing anything I wish whenever I wish. 
I am a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
I can ride in Pullman cars in the heart 
of the South, have my lunch in the best 
restaurant on my route, and stop for the 
night, as I have done, at the Piedmont 
Hotel, or the Desoto, or the Hermitage, 
and then when I am tired of being 
among strange folks I can go down on 
Auburn avenue, in Atlanta, or Lawton 
avenue, in St. Louis, and be a negro just 
as long as I choose. Sometime I shall 
possibly decide to be one or the other 
for all time, but just now the game is 
too interesting. 

There is only one privilege which is 
now denied to me. I cannot accompany 
many of the girls of my set in the vari- 
ous places where I find my way takes 
me, out in public, for the reason that a 
large number of them are not able to 
“pass” successfully. One of the most hu- 
miliating experiences that ever befell me 
was in the company of a very estimable 
young lady of whom I thought a great 
deal, and who was of the complexion 
known as brown. I had called to see her 
one afternoon in midsummer, and we 
went for a car ride. Returning we had 
transferred at one of the most crowded 
corners in the city. As we crost the street 
to get our car, I noted the eyes of many 
people upon us. When we stopped on the 
other side of the street it became appar- 
ent to us both that we were being de- 
liberately stared at. I tried to relieve the 
embarrassment by beginning a conver- 
sation. 

“IT told you he was with her.” I heard 
someone say. 

“Aw well, s’pose he is, he’s a nigger,” 
was the reply. At which the other 
sniggled. 

“Well, if he is, he wasn’t last week, 
cause he certainly did stop at the hotel 
where I work,” was the answer. “Any 
way that girl is the most brazen one I’ve 
seen in many a day, and she belongs to 
one of our best families.” 
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I never found that young lady “at 
home” after that afternoon. That inci- 
dent taught me a lesson that I have never 
been able fully to forget. Consequently 
I have denied myself since then the 
pleasure of escorting an unmistakably 
colored young lady out anywhere unless 
there is a party of three or four. It isn’t 
just to the girl. 

In Chicago, New York, St. Louis, and 

elsewhere, I have friends whom I know 
no more, who are really dead to me and 
to my friends, for they have crost over 
to the “other side.” We see them and we 
see them not, for we understand. Some 
of them arise to great prominence in 
their work, and achieve a degree of suc- 
cess that they could not attain if their 
race were known. I know one man who 
was a schoolmate of mine, and who is 
now a high official in a corporation that 
controls its line of business and that is 
generally referred to as the “ 
Trust.” Yet sometimes we hear that one 
has lost his or her job because somebody 
“turned them up.” It is a great risk, and 
they live in almost daily fear of expos- 
ure. But on the other hand there is 
usually some special advantage which 
they seek that leads them to this course, 
or some internal pressure that drives. 
But the majority of us live out our lives 
in the ordinary way, mixing with the 
fellows of our kind, passing on to them 
the advantages which we occasionally 
receive, and serving as a bulwark and as 
a barrier of protection to them. Occa- 
sionally we cross the line, but the call of 
the blood, the inherent love for the weak, 
and the sympathy for the under dog 
draws us back. 

Then, too, our life is not lonely. It 
does not mean solitude nor dreariness to 
be a negro. There are kindred spirits all 
around me with whom I find companion- 
ship and good cheer, room to labor and 
to love. But for the occasional outbreaks 
against the race, and the inconveniences 
of travel, I had rather be a negro here 
in the dawn of the future of his rise 
than to be at the pinnacle and the sum- 
mit of a splendid glory. For you there is 
no problem, no work, no future great- 
ness, your glory is now, and behind you; 
our goal, our hope, our glory is of that 
which is to be, and which we can now 
but faintly see. 





Official Homes for Our Diplomats 


By Robert Lee Henry, M.C. 


(The gentlemanly spoils system which still governs our diplomatic service brings sharply 
before the nation, whenever the party in power changes, the inadequacy of the provision for our 
representatives abroad. President Wilson has been resolute in appointing men for personal rather 
than pecuniary fitness, which makes the situation even more acute. In Berlin Justice Gerard, after 
a long search, has found an available embassy—at $19,000 per year, $1500 more than his salary. In 


this case the Ambassado 


r is a man of means as well as high qualifications, but he protests at the 


maladjustment thus: “It is painful after seeing other embassies to find that we maintain a repre- 
sentation less than some of the third-rate Powers. If we can’t maintain embassies and legations as 
we should, the diplomatic service ought to be abolished.” Mr. Henry has been a member of Con- 
gress since 1897, and holds in the present House the very important office of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. He was presented as one of the ““Men We Are Watching” in THE INDEPENDENT for 


May 22, 1913.—Ep1Tor.] 


Since the United States declared by 
ordinance on December 4, 1781, their 
acceptance of the law of nations, “Ac- 
cording to the general usages of Eu- 
rope,” we have maintained a diplomatic 
corps upon eccentric principles peculiarly 
our own. We have always repudiated the 
idea that a diplomatist should be a per- 
son speciaily trained or equipt for his 
business; we have always refused to give 
such public servants adequate pay, and 
we have always failed to provide them 
with official residences according to the 
general custom of the world. In a word, 
our policy has been to entrust the most 
difficult and the most delicate of all pub- 
lic functions to untrained men, and then 
to hamper them with every possible 
drawback. The wonder is that under such 
circumstances American diplomatists 
have been able to succeed at all. Only the 
overshadowing genius of a comparatively 
few men has saved us from greater hu- 
miliations. 

With our advent as a world-power the 
entire inadequacy of the old system be- 
came more manifest than ever before. 
As a world-power the United States now 
_ Stands like a great fortress in the sea, 
with Western Europe and its problems 
on the one hand, and the Orient and its 
problems on the other. We are destined 
to become more and more the great arbi- 
trating power between the two, and upon 
that arbitrating power the peace of the 


world must more and more depend. One > 


of the greatest needs of the United 
States today is a well-trained diplo- 
matic corps capable of dealing with 
the mighty problems which our posi- 
tion as a world-power has suddenly 
cast upon us. We not only have no such 


corps, but we are doing all in our power 
to make its existence impossible. After 
Congress failed to do anything to meet 
the new conditions, an attempt was made 
to fill the great vacuum by giving over 
the great posts to very rich men who 
in some instances seriously offended the 
sensibilities of the nation by lavish dis- 
play. As a consequence of that unfortu- 
nate experiment it has recently been 
found very difficult to induce competent 
and distinguished men who are poor to 
follow those who have maintained an 
ostentatious method of living out of their 
own resources. 

In the hope of making a move in the 
right direction I introduced not long ago 
in the House of Representatives, “A 
bill providing for the leasing and pur- 
chasing of suitable official residences for 
ambassadors and ministers in the coun- 
tries herein named, and for furnishing 
and equipping the same.” 

A short time thereafter that bill was 
introduced in the Senate without change 
by Mr. Bacon, of Georgia. This bill did 
not originate with me; it was drafted by 
my friend, Mr. Hannis Taylor, whose 
long connection with diplomacy and in- 
ternational law specially fitted him for 
the task. It is the outcome of his 
experiences and observations while 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid, 
where, as a poor man, he was called 
upon to endure all the hardships and 
mortifications incident to the _ exist- 
ing system. Mr. Taylor’s plan for relief, 
embodied in the pending bill, was cordi- 
ally approved by President Cleveland and 
Mr. Olney, but at that time Congress 
failed to enact it into law. 

The pending measure, which should be 
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past before the special session ends, 
contemplates, first, that the diplomatic 
salaries remain as they are; second, that 
every diplomat be provided at once with 
an official residence, leased and furnished 
at the public expense; third, that four 
or five residences be purchased each 
year, whenever a good bargain can be 
had. Such is the prevailing custom every- 
where. All governments, as a rule, rent 
unfurnished houses for their embassies 
and legations and then equip them; it is 
an exception when they purchase them. 
Out of the thirty-six or thirty-seven em- 
bassies and legations in Washington only 
six are owned by the governments occu- 
pying them. As we have reasonably good 
houses in Turkey, Japan and China, it 
will only be necessary to lease thirty- 
four in order to supply official residences 
for our ambassadors and -ministers 
throughout the world. At what a small 
cost this can be done will appear from 
the following table: 


Great Britain, France, German Em- 
pire and Russia, not to exceed 
$10,000 each per annum $40,000 


Austria-Hungary, Italy, Mexico and 
Brazil, not to exceed $8000 each 
per annum 


$32,000 
Spain, Belgium, Cuba, Argentina 
and Netherlands-Luxemburg, not 
to exceed $7000 each per annum. . $35,000 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Por- 
tugal, Rumania-Servia-Bulgaria, 
Chile, Colombia, Peru, Panama 
and Venezuela, not to exceed $4000 
each per annum 
Norway, Greece-Montenegro, Persia, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, Honduras, 
Paraguay-Uruguay and Morocco, 
not to exceed $3000 each per an- 


$33,000 


Thus it appears that for the very 
modest sum of $180,000 per annum ade- 
quate unfurnished houses may be leased 
in every capital in the world in which 
provision has not already been made. 
The key to the situation is to lease un- 
furnished houses for one year, with a 
privilege of renewal for several years 
more, and then to buy in exceptional 
cases when a good bargain is to be had. 


$40,000 
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ESTIMATES FOR FURNISHING EMBASSIES AND 
LEGATIONS. 


Great Britain, France, German Em- 
pire and Russia, not to exceed 
$20,000 each per annum 

Austria-Hungary, mf Mexcio and 
Brazil, not to exceed $15,000 each 
per annum 

Spain, Belgium, Cuba, Argentina 
and Netherlands-Luxemburg, not 
to exceed $12,000 each per annum. $60,000 

Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Por- 
tugal, Rumania-Servia-Bulgaria, 
Chile, Colombia, Peru, Panama 
and Venezuela, not to exceed $8000 
each per annum 

Norway, Greece-Montenegro, 
sia, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Bolivia, Hon- 
duras, Paraguay-Uruguay, and 
Morocco, not to exceed $7000 each 
per annum 77,000 
Thus it appears that for the very 

modest sum of $357,000 all of our em- 

bassies and legations may be adequately 
furnished in the thirty-four capitals in 
which provision should be made. 

If the foregoing plan could be put into 
operation at once the entire situation 
would be unusually relieved. A fisherman 
is scarcely more dependent in his busi- 
ness upon a boat of his own than a 
diplomatist upon an official residence 
provided and equipt by his own gov- 
ernment at its own expense. It is the offi- 
cial character of the house rather than 
its dimensions that give it dignity. In 
the eyes of the European nothing is more 
vulgar than a showy palace provided by 
a diplomatist at his own expense as his 
private enterprise, because in that way 
his government is made to appear as a 
pensioner, a mendicant, dependent upon 
his bounty. And in that way painful con- 
trast is brought about between the 
method of living of a rich diplomat and 
his less fortunate successor. Under the 
plan proposed all such differences would 
at once disappear. The rich and the poor 
would be required to live in the same 
houses, and in substantially the same 
way. Simplicity, elegance and uniform- 
ity would become the rule. A poor man 
would be able to live in quiet dignity 
upon what the government provides. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 


$80,000 





Learning to Speak Russian in Six Months 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


[According to the old saying you can learn Spanish in twenty weeks, 


French in twenty 


months and German in twenty years. Nothing is promised in regard to Russian; that being doubt- 
less regarded like Chinese as quite outside the scope of the ordinary lifetime. The experience here 
narrated would however indicate that Russian is not such an impossible language to learn as we 
generally think. Mr. Uzzell was born in Denver twenty-eight years ago and was graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1909. After a year as a Harvard scholar he went to Russia as 
Assistant Physical Director of the Society Miyak at St. Petersburg. How he went at the study of 
Russian then should serve as an encouragement and example to those of our readers who are striv- 


ing to learn less difficult languages.—EpITOoR. } 


I was sent to Russia fresh from col- 
lege to be a missionary. I had my choice 
among China, Turkey and _ Russia. 
Russia was described as a “boiling 
kettle of moral madness,” more turbu- 
lent, more hopeless, more awful in its 
needs than any other land. I decided to 
try to help out Russia. Before I got over 
the sensation of being shadowed by a 
police spy or had ceased to look for 
smoking bombs lying along the curb- 
stones, I found myself squarely con- 
fronted by that first great task of mis- 
sionaries—the language. The mission- 


ary is one of the few foreigners for 
whom a mastery of the new tongue is an 


unavoidable obligation and one of the 
prime conditions of his success. It was 
something of a shock. “Declensions and 
conjugations, declensions and conjuga- 
tions,” was all the reply I could get when 
I presented myself to help Russia. Alas, 
and I remembered the dispiriting words 
of my old Latin professor, “You’ll never 
be a linguist, sir, never; it’s not in you!” 
“How long will this preliminary task 
take?” I asked, rather impatiently. 
“Eight years,” said my new Russian 
friends; “four years,” said my country- 
men; “six months,” said I! There was 
nothing for it but to follow the same 
road of drudgery the others had taken. 
Russia would have to wait. So I nailed 
“Declensions and conjugations in the 
name of the Lord!” over my door and 
set eagerly to work. 

I was at once banished from the soci- 
ety of my friends by being established in 
an obscure Russian family which neither 
knew nor cared to know English. I was 
“written in” by the police and given a 
card of identification and protection by 
the head of the mission “in case it 
should be suddenly required.” Living 
thru the first few weeks was a terrible 
experience. The eternal and ubiquitous 


glasses of weak tea and lemon, the 
strange cooking, the unbelievably late 
hours, the viscous, sluggish flow of life, 
the love of talk and aversion to activity, 
the general silence on political matters, 
and the deadening, oppressive spirit of 
laissez-faire, of fated helplessness, of 
cynicism, discouragement and gloom—I 
was stunned and puzzled by the sudden 
shock of such an environment, became 
weak with despair, and was overwhelmed 
by attacks of loneliness and spiritual 
fears which it would be impossible to 
describe. 

My little room high up in a vast, 
thick-walled qvarteer on Zhukovsky 
street was the usual Russian affair. The 
pictureless walls and high ceiling were 
made of cheerless white plaster; the 
single, double-paned window was set in 
thick stone walls hermetically sealed up 
with putty, with bits of colored cloth 
sprinkled over the white cotton padding 
stuffed between the panes. How often 
that first winter did I stare thru that 
window like a prisoner and watch the 
ceaseless languid falling of the snow 
thru the chill, black winter air! As for 
furniture: a bare wardrobe stood in the 
corner like a coffin on end; a small hos- 
pital cot faced it; and near the door and 
reaching almost to the ceiling gleamed 
the stark, glassy piyachka or stove. It 
was a ghostly, pallid, lonely room. 

I found some consolation in my 
,haziaka or landlady, for she proved to be 
an excellent teacher. She taught me my 
first word—shlyapa for hat—on my first 
visit, before I had even had time to see 
my room. I learned the names of all the 
obiects on the table at the first meal. 
After dinner my haziaka and I played at 
a sort of Berlitz game at table. A knife 
became Ivan Ivanovitch; a fork, Maria 
Ivanovna; a plate became their home, 
dom; a napkin ring, the street car, 
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vagon; a bun with a hole in it, the store, 
lafka; and a handful of lemon seeds, the 
children, dyditi. And forth we fared 
daily on our syntactical adventures! I 
put my culinary manikins thru all the 
paces known to normal and well regu- 
lated families, while I described their 
activities to the haziaka in choicely man- 
gled Russian. When I found that Ivan 
could go to work in the morning on some 
twelve or thirteen different verbs all 
meaning “to go,” it became positively ex- 
citing. Never were Slavonic verbs and 
nouns more unfeelingly outraged. Never 
were man and wife and numerous prog- 
eny compelled to submit to a more stren- 
uous public and private life! Often in- 
deed my mind was so bent on matters 
of grammatical moment that my Ivan, 
I fear, was committed to a rather melo- 
dramatic career of alternating vice and 
virtue. My haziaka, who was so stout 
that she seldom left the room, used often 
to forget herself, play the spectator in- 
stead of tutor, and so sympathize with 
the touching adventures of my manikins 
that, on looking up expecting a correc- 
tion, I would find her kindly face stream- 
ing with tears! 

I began my day with Russian words. 
I tacked blackboards and great sheets 
of wrapping paper all over my walls and 
kept them covered with vocabularies, de- 
clensions and graphic delineations of all 
the capers of the Russian verb. These 
wall decorations were the first things to 
greet my eyes on waking in the morning. 
I reviewed the previous day’s work while 
drinking my coffee. The morning gave 
me four hours of intense study. At lunch 
I recited to the haziaka the fables I had 
committed to memory, she correcting me 
with splendid patience and severity. In 
the afternoon came a one to two hour 
lesson with my tutor. Then came tea at 
the Angleterre or Europe and a glance 
at the Russian newspapers (with a, 
stolen peep at the London Times or Paris 
Herald now and then just to see what 
really was happening at home!) In the 
evening I often held endless discussions 
with a young man from the mission. We 
talked with dictionaries in our hands; 
we wore dictionaries out looking up new 
expressions. In those days I must have 
added thirty or forty words a day to my 
vocabulary. 
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Even on the long walks which I took 
daily across the city to Vacilivsky Island 
for my lesson, I managed to turn the 
time to account. I pushed my way along 
the slushy sidewalks of the ponderous 
and sprawling city with my Boston bag 
(what depths of curiosity did that old 
green bag not arouse!) of books tucked 
under one arm and an open book or piece 
of paper held in the hand of the other. 
Instead of whistling (which, alas, is for- 
bidden by the police!), I repeated over 
and over some such word as vstrayteet, 
“to meet”; the word for “fourteenth,” 
cheteernadtsati, or the popular Vwesoko- 
prevoshoditelstvo, which means “High 
Noble Excellency.” It is not at all un- 
likely that those who past by me while 
thus engaged thought that in my case 
“not everybody was at home,” as the 
Russians say. I had a way also of turn- 
ing to advantage the incessant impor- 
tunities of beggars. If he was a young or 
middle aged man (and many of them 
were), I addrest him thus, “You want 
bread and I want the Russian language. 
Come, we will exchange.” And sometimes 
I had him walk across the city with me, 
paid his way on the ferry, and made him 
talk for his dinner. On arriving at Bol- 
shoi (Big) Prospect, I would enter a 
baker’s shop with him and pay for what 
he picked out. Once I remember, on quit- 
ting my unhappy, shivering benefactor, 
I gave him with my nursery vocabulary 
a sober and earnest talk on the evils of 
vodka drinking! Then followed the daily 
two hours with that unique friend of the 
American colony in St. Petersburg, the 
enthusiastic and vivacious Russian tutor, 
Madame Pechugina. The slow journey 
home from the island included a pleasant 
ride across the Neva in the crawling, 
little, bug-like ferries, a stroll under the 
outstretched, benedictory hand of Peter 
the Great before the Senate, and a mo- 
ment in that gloomy, Brobdingnagian 
temple, St. Isaac’s, to gaze at the sparkle 
and sheen of diamond-studded icons lit 
up in the darkness by sheaves of smok- 
ing tapers, or to repeat an Anglo-Saxon 
prayer before a Greek Orthodox shrine. 

And the blunders in speech I made in 
those early days! For my first few days 
in St. Petersburg I was sheltered under 
the hospitable roof of the “dean of the 
American colony.” As I went out for a 
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stroll each morning the swaitzar at the 
hall door made such a queer noise as 1 
past him that I asked my friend one day 


what it meant. He asked me what it was . 


like. I replied, “Like a sneeze.” He 
thought a moment and then laughed 
heartily. The queer noise was a single 
word, zdravst-vuie-tse! and means, “How 
do you do?” 

After my twelfth lesson, I tried once 
to engage an izvoshchik or ‘“drosky” 
on the Nevsky to take me home. I pro- 
nounced “Zhukofsky No. Eight” slewly, 
and with a correct (as I thought) and 
distinguished accent. The old fellow only 
shook his hairy head solemnly, not a 
spark of intelligence showing in his dull, 
azure eyes. Again I addrest him in 
his own tongue. He folded his stiff, cold 
hands inside his voluminous sleeves, 


stared at his horse’s tail and said noth- 
ing. I tried another driver and another, 
and finally walked home! Strange, that 
as my knowledge of Russian increast, 
that of the natives should decrease! Once 
as a guest of a great Russian actor, I 
tried to say to him, “Oh, don’t bother 


about me, I beg you!” but omitted the 
“about.” But I got my revenge when the 
time came to mingle with the youth of 
certain aristocratic families, and heard 
their “near” perfect English. The son of 
a distinguished family, in the presence 
of a varied company, once invited me to 
a fancy-dress ball, adding that I, as a 
foreigner, would be expected to wear only 
my “night dress”! Since the ball began 
at midnight, there was some pith to his 
remark, after all! 

In the end, I learned to talk. In a 
month, the language ceased to awe me 
and I began to detect and understand 
separate words and phrases. In two 
months I found myself holding actual 
converse with my Russian friends, with 
gestures used in the place of verbs. At 
four months I could join in a rapid ta- 
ble conversation and understand nearly 
everything, frequently juggling noun 
and adjective accurately myself. A poem 
recited in public, however, at this time 
was as unintelligible to me as if it had 
been in Chinese. About this time, too, I 
found I could separate the words of the 
little sing-song of the swathed and 
bearded peasant conductor on the tram- 
car when he asked for fares—“Who not 
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has a little ticket?” The impassioned, 
sibilant swearing of the lomovois on 
their carts of mud and snow, also 
evolved from barbaric cries of anger 
into definite phrases with definite mean- 
ings; the devil, it seemed, was the favor- 
ite tutelary genius loci, judging from the 
familiar manner in which they tost 
him back and forth across the cavernous 
thorofares. 

In six months, after a study of verb 
forms and idoms, I found myself at last 
no longer deaf and mute to the Russian 
life about me: I could laugh at jokes, 
express myself in a fashion even with 
my hands in my pockets, began to read 
novels and attend lectures on literature 
and philosophy. It was something to my 
advantage, I believe, that no one ever 
spoke slowly to make it easier for me 
to understand. As it seems now, it was 
the flow of speech rather than the separ- 
ate words, that I strove to grasp. In fact, 
Russian has always seemed to be a 
tongue especially made for the lips, as 
French has seemed made for the eyes 
and English for the pen. And I began 
to think in the new tongue. I know that 
I addrest the people of my dreams in 
Russian; and in that felicitous kingdom, 
be it known, I was understood by all! 
I learned to remember words on once 
hearing them, and thus my progress at 
this stage was necessarily rapid. To un- 
derstand was not difficult; reading was a 
laborious task; composition was, and 
still is, an uncut Gordian knot. 

It was only after a full year of study, 
however, that my Russian ceased in a 
degree to be translated English syntax, 
that I began to exult in the use of the 
inexpressibly forcible and picturesque 
turns of Russian colloquial speech, and 
to make little speeches to my classes in 
the mission. Poetry and Turgenev 
alone were beyond me. Having already 
begun to roam far afield among the rare, 
exotic literary treasures of Russia, I felt 
my enthusiasm grow for the profound 
beauties hidden deep in the mystic, pas- 
sionate, moody souls of this great people. 

The acquisition of a foreign tongue, 
they say, is equivalent to adding ten 
years to one’s life. So it seemed to me 
then when, all of a sudden, as it were, I 
found myself listening to the secrets, 
mysteries and broodings of a race so to- 
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tally different from my own. When, as 
often happened, I found myself one of 
a group of Russian friends where there 
were no formalities or embarrassments, 
the sense of entering so thoroly, so deep- 
ly into these ingenuous, kindly lives kept 
me self-conscious in spite of myself and 
filled me ever with a reverence for the 
responsibilities of my post and a pro- 
found liking for all its intricacies. 
“Man’s first duty is to be happy,” an- 
nounces a big, beaming merchant at a 
typical Russian gathering at a Wednes- 
day jour-fixe. “Man’s first duty is to love 
himself!” replies a thin, elderly lawyer 
who never wins cases but is famous for 
his playing of Beethoven’s sonatas. “To 
get into his grave with as little disturb- 
ance as possible—that is the greatest ob- 
ligation and privilege of man,” growls 
a decadent young poet. No one pleads the 
case of work! And there one may sit 
and hear matrons, débutantes, students 
and domestic philosophers unsheath 
their weapons of conversation (and 
whose weapons cut and flash like the 
Russian’s?) for a spirited defense of the 
most astounding and original doctrines. 
What the Russian language lacks in 
softness and beauty of sound, is more 
than compensated for by its extraordi- 
nary flexibility, its phonetic orthogra- 
phy, and its verbal felicities. Those plu- 
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perfect tenses that are at best exprest 
clumsily in English, are handled in Rus- 
sian with fine adroitness and economy. 
In truth, so exceptionally flexible, malle- 
able and yielding is the Russian lan- 
guage by reason of this rich and happy 
facility for external and internal inflec- 
tion, of power of word combination (like 
the German), of a highly developt sys- 
tem of suffixes and affixes, of special 
forms for diminutive, carressing, in- 
tensive, contemptuous and heroic ideas— 
so inexhaustible seem the resources of 
this principal Slavonic tongue, that the 
student ultimately finds himself exclaim- 
ing with Professor William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale: “Surely here is a tongue 
that makes English, French and German 
seem like mere dialects!” One has but to 
read Gnedich’s translation of the Odys- 
sey, the Constantine Shakespeare, or the 
Synod’s New Testament to realize this. 

“In the days of doubt,” wrote Turge- 
nev prophetically, the year before he 
died, “in the days of sad ponderings over 
the fate of my country, thou alone art 
my star and support, O great, powerful, 
just and free Russian tongue! However 
much we are seized by despair because 
of what is happening among us—no, it 
is impossible to believe that such a lan- 
guage was not given to a great people.” 

London. 


Nos in Aeternum Exilium 
By Helen Coale Crew 


So be it! It is well. 


Heaven we shall not fear, who knew on earth 
The leap of life, the tremulous-sweet birth 

Of love, the poignant ecstasy of laughter. 

We are inured to happiness 


And joy’s sharp stress. 


Nay, Heaven we shall not fear, hereafter! 


Ah, and if we have dwelt 

Close to the heart of Fellow Man, and felt 

His tears upon our cheeks in blinding rain; 

His every pulse of pleasure, surge of pain; 
Shoulder to shoulder standing, heart to heart praying, 


Hand in hand playing— 


Then are our souls fulfilled with comradeship benign; 


We never shall divine 


The utter naked loneliness of Hell! 


Evanston, Illinois. 














Fighting for the Country Church 


By John M. Thomas, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Those who followed the athletic con- 
tests in the big colleges twenty years ago 
will remember “Charley” Gill, who 
rowed on the crew for Yale and cap- 
tained the football team when the blue 
was victorious over all rivals. In the 
fierce, hard play of those old massed 
elevens, just as in the gruelling four 
miles of the New London course, the grit 
and dash and sheer strength of Gill made 
him the dependence and glory of a gene- 
ration of Yale athletes. Son of a manu- 
facturer and the mayor of an Eastern 
city, with an inviting business career 
open before him, there was surprize 
when Gill matriculated at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and still more when he 
determined to become a missionary in 
China. When personal reasons compelled 
him to return, some of his friends ex- 
pected him to change to a rational 
career, but Gill disappointed them, and 
disappeared into the most backward and 
godless town he could find in Vermont. 
There had been no church there for 
twenty years. Decent people had moved 
away. Girls of twenty had families of 
children whose fathers no one knew. Gill 
built a church there—got out the lumber 
with his own hands. He attacked the bad 
morals of that town as he used to plunge 
into a Harvard line, and he won his 
game. The place is now a summer resort, 
where city folk bring their children for 
the clean and wholesome environment of 
the country. 

All about him, in communities priding 
themselves on their history and tradi- 
tions, Gill saw churches which were 
steadily losing their influence and power. 
Buildings erected for hundreds con- 
tained scanty congregations of thirty or 
forty. Hamlets unable to support one 
minister worthily were starving two or 
three. Revivals had played out, and noth- 
ing was done to take their place. 
Churches gave their energy to keeping 
themselves alive and did nothing to stir 
ambition and arouse civic spirit in the 
communities. The domestic missionary 
societies had no sense of their responsi- 
bility to promote the general welfare, 





but doled out starving pittances to keep 
their denominations represented wher- 
ever they had once been planted. Padded 
church rolls, in which one was sure of a 
permanent place if he once got his name 
there and did not die in the town, pre- 
vented knowledge of the real situation. 
When anybody suggested reform and 
vigorous endeavor, he was scorned as a 
false prophet and a pessimist. 

Gill determined to find out the facts. 
He selected one county in Vermont, not 
the worst, but fairly representative in 
alternation of mountain and valley, con- 
taining the town of greatest average 
wealth in the state. A main line of rail- 
way traverses it from north to south, 
and other lines cross the corners. In pro- 
portion to its population it has furnished 
more names to “Who’s Who in America” 
than any other county in the United 
States. Gill got the tax lists of twenty 
years ago from the town clerk’s offices. 
Since Vermont makes every man pay a 
poll tax, this gave him a list of every 
family in the county. Then, with incred- 
ible patience, taking three years for the 
task, he found out the church-going hab- 
its of every family at intervals twenty 
years apart. No small endeavor for a 
region of twenty-three townships, some 
of them mere mountain hamlets, with 
fifty-three churches, the county contain- 
ing over thirty thousand people! But Gill 
was determined to know. He tested his 
method in over a score of churches in 
which records of attendance had been 
kept, and he found that his results were 
conservative. Then he applied the same 
method to the county in New York in 
which Cornell University is located. 

The result is that while in Vermont 
and on Cayuga Lake, if anywhere, 

“The day’s at the spring, 

The heaven’s dew-pearled, 

The lark’s on the wing,” 
the blindest optimist cannot maintain 
that all’s right with the old-time 
churches in these rural regions. Gill 
found that church attendance had dimin- 
ished 31 per cent in the Vermont county 
and 33 per cent in the New York county 
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in the last twenty years. He listed town 
after town in which the loss was 40 per 
cent, 50 per cent, and even as high as 
76 per cent. The places are all denomi- 
nated, and the particular churches, in a 
book he has just published on The Coun- 
try Church.* The smaller the town and 
the greater the number of the churches 
in proportion to the people, the greater 
has been the loss. Indeed, if Gill had not 
included the villages, but had confined 
his figures to the churches in farming 
places alone, the decline would have 
amounted to 40 per cent in New York 
and 53 per cent in Vermont. 

In membership the results are not so 
alarming, since the Vermont churches 
report an increase in the period of 4 per 
cent and the New York churches 2 per 
cent. How much weight should be given 
to these figures is shown by one church 
Gill reports, which had an average 
attendance of 75, an enrollment of 271, 
of whom only 186 were found to be liv- 
ing, in Vermont or elsewhere. Evidently 
the country churches should employ 
certified accountants. The Yale football 
man has cast a disquieting suspicion 
over the large figures of church adher- 
ents and increases in membership which 
Dr. Carroll has put out year after year. 
Granted their accuracy as to official rec- 
ords, are they to be discounted when 
estimating actual attendants as seriously 
as Gill has shown to be necessary in the 
two counties which he has investigated? 

Harvard College was established in 
order that the churches of the new coun- 
try might not be without an educated 
ministry when those who came with the 
colonists should lie in the dust. But de- 
spite Harvard and some_ twenty-five 
other colleges in the present New Eng- 
land, it appears that an educated minis- 
try in the country churches is fast be- 
coming a tradition of the past. Gill found 
only one minister out of four in the 
Vermont county with a college and semi- 
nary training, and fully one-third defi- 
cient in educational equipment by any 
sort of a reasonable standard. These 
ministers are less well supported than 
twenty years ago, one-fourth of them 
receiving $600 a year or less, the aver- 
age for the county being $814. 

The “templed hills” of New England 





*The Country Church. By C. O. Gill and Gifford 
Pinchot.. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
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are part of the patriotism of America. If 
they lapse into practical paganism and 
moral degeneracy, the nation will have 
lost the shrine at which it has chiefly 
nourished its moral zeal hitherto. The 
first step in the prevention of the dis- 
aster is the discovery of the exact facts 
and their candid publication. The honor 
of doing this belongs to the football man 
from Yale. He believes the decline can 
be arrested and that life can be restored 
to the dormant churches of the hill towns 
of New England. For the remedy he 
quotes with optimistic approval the plat- 
form of the Inter-Church Federation of 
Vermont. Middlebury College is holding 
a conference this summer to launch this 
program, which may well be taken as a 
guide wherever similar effort is needed, 
and we suspect it is called for in large 
sections both West and East. 
This program is as follows: 


1. We propose to take for our first en- 
deavor the economic, social, intellectual and 
religious, improvement of the small towns 
of the state. 

2. We pledge our help to communities of 
this kind, especially in securing for them 
an efficient religious leadership: 

(a) By the promotion of summer con- 
ferences for instruction and inspiration for 
religious work in the open country. 

(b) By extension work, including corre- 
spondence courses in the country church, 
and in modern agriculture. 

3. We agree to outline plans for the up- 
lift of certain districts, to assume the task 
thru a common effort to be made under the 
leadership of a committee to be chosen un- 
der the separate churches of that district, 
and further requesting that these churches 
become responsible for the special field as- 
signed, and labor for its uplift by all possi- 
ble means, but including: 

(a) The approach of the people on the 
side of the work whereby they earn their 
daily bread, and the endeavor to stimulate 
better farming and better living, so that 
Vermont boys may realize that they have 
a chance in Vermont. 

(b) The organization of towns for recre- 
ation and common social amusement to cure 
the ills of isolation and neighborhood jeal- 
ousy. 

4. We believe that each religious body 
represented in Vermont should work first 
for the welfare of Vermont, and should 
subordinate its own promotion to that end. 

5. We promise to lay to heart the condi- 
tion of our rural schools—teachers under- 

aid and frequently changed, insufficient 
ks and supplies, inadequate buildings 
and grounds—and we pledge our codpera- 
tion in any movement looking to the equal- 
izing of educational advantages between 
country and city children. 
Middlebury, Vermont. 





Matrimony and Money in the Navy 


Should an Officer Marry? And How Can He Best Make His Limited 
Salary Meet the Demands of a Household? 


By a Lieutenant in the United States Navy 


is i ion of interest to the public as well as to parties directly concerned. It 
wuti'te a a Gad thing for the country if the young men picked from every state because of 
their superior ability and promise and educated at the expense of the nation should be prevented 
from marrying or forced to marry rich girls as they are in Germany. Yet it has seemed of late 
that economic pressure and the attitude of the Government were bringing about the same unfor- 
tunate system in America. But the naval officer who gives us here the benefit of his personal ex- 
perience shows that affairs have not yet reached such a state; and his sensible financial arrange- 
ments may be of value to other young couples, not in the service, but confronted with similar 


problems.—EDIToR. ] 


As soon as I realized that I had met 
the girl I wanted to marry, I began to 
save money. At that time her promise 
had not yet been obtained, either. It is 
true that it sounds like a paradox to say 
that a policy of saving money can go 
hand in hand with a campaign to win a 
woman’s heart. However, this is not a 
story, but is my contribution to an ex- 
perience meeting upon the subject of 
matrimony and money, and if truth re- 
quires that the probabilities be exceeded, 
so be it. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about 
the high cost of living, and about the 
effects it produces. One of these effects 
is said to be a reduction in the number 
of marriages, not among people who real- 
ly have little money, it is true, but prin- 
cipally among those fairly well off. Inci- 
dentally there is a naval regulation say- 
ing that a midshipman may not marry. 
This, until recently, applied to graduate 
midshipmen on regular sea duty equally 
with undergraduate middies at Annapo- 
lis. Now, however, there are no graduate 
midshipmen because on leaving the Na- 
val Academy they are, under a recent 
law, immediately commissioned ensigns. 
However, it is popularly believed in the 
navy that marriage was forbidden to 
graduate midshipmen on grounds of gen- 
eral policy more than from financial con- 
siderations. But there is a case or two 
on record in which the Navy Depart- 
ment’s permission to marry was obtained 
by a graduate midshipman who con- 
vinced the department that his bride-to- 
be was able to contribute a regular allow- 
ance to the matrimonial partnership. 

In some foreign services, such as the 
German and Austrian, an officer cannot 


marry unless he can show that he has in- 
dependent means, or that the bride has a 
dot, the amount being based upon a slid- 
ing scale according to rank. In the Eng- 
lish army there is a saying to the effect 
that a lieutenant must not be married, a 
captain ought not to be, a major might, 
and a colonel must be. 

There is a pretty general service opin- 
ion that an officer should not marry when 
quite young. There are several excellent 
reasons for this opinion, which is evi- 
dently the result of accumulated experi- 
ence. Some of the reasons which also ap- 
ply in civil life have special force in the 
service. It is admitted that a youth will 
marry a girl that his judgment some- 
what matured would refuse to consider. 
A mistake thus made is especially unfor- 
tunate in the service, where the environ- 
ment and associations at times cannot be 
changed for extended periods. 

An officer may be ordered to a navy 
yard, and be assigned quarters in which 
he and his wife are to live in that yard. 
Obviously there must be some social in- 
tercourse, even tho it be quiet and sim- 
ple. A call must be made upon the Com- 
mandant and Mrs. Commandant; calls 
must be received from others in the yard 
and returned; and there will be dinner 
parties, card parties, teas, dances, and 
miscellaneous social gatherings of all 
kinds, of varying degrees of formality. 

Or this officer may be ordered to a 
ship, and his wife will, when possible, 
“follow the ship.” She will be at hotels 
or boarding houses, and thrown into the 
company of other navy wives, and sub- 
jected to their not unkindly, but never- 
theless keen scrutiny and impartial ap- 
praisal. This nomadic existence, when the 
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purse is limited, is not an unmixt joy 
to any woman, however loving, loyal, and 
well adapted she may be. And a wife ill- 
adapted to service surroundings and as- 
sociates is a thorn in the flesh of any offi- 
cer, and ultimately will impair his ef- 
ficiency. Thus, indirectly, and it must be 
admitted, that even in more direct ways, 
an ill-chosen wife may reduce the oppor- 
tunities, increase the perplexities, and 
mar the career of her officer husband. 

Also, due to the requirements of naval 
service, with its extended cruises, its 
duty on foreign stations and along un- 
healthy and semi-civilized or turbulent 
coasts, there are occasional enforced sep- 
arations between husband and wife for 
extensive periods. Wives can hardly fol- 
low their husbands to the Atlantic Fleet’s 
winter drills at Guantanamo, Cuba, or 
up the Yangtse River in China, or to 
Bluefields or Managua in Central Amer- 
ica, or to Beirut or Alexandretta in the 
Near East. For an ill-mated couple, if 
they are that, these separations are good 
or bad things, according to the view one 
chooses to take and the results which 
follow, but it must be admitted that such 
separations are unfair to a certain type 
of woman on the one hand, and on the 
other, that the man’s permanent happi- 
ness is hazarded in a way that should be 
avoided if possible. 

Furthermore, to return to my subject, 
and I ask pardon for the digression, a 
younger officer receives less pay. He is 
consequently less able to pay the extraor- 
dinary expenses that attend a service life. 
And these expenses are extraordinary, 
for service people are frequently tran- 
sients, and travel is expensive and tran- 
sient rates are high, even if a modest 
scale of living is not departed from. Fre- 
quently things indispensable at one place 
are securely stored in another and dis- 
tant place. There is a limit to what one 
can carry about, but no limit to what one 
may need. 

When I began to save money, inspired 
by the greatest of aspirations, I was a 
lieutenant in the navy. I was on a for- 
eign station. My pay was $264 per month. 
At my request, the paymaster arranged 
an allotment of my pay, so that $100 a 
month was deposited to my credit in a 
bank at home. About eighteen months 
elapsed before the wedding, and my al- 
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lotment amounted to the neat sum of 
$1800. Not a fortune, but at least I did 
not have to borrow money to go on my 
wedding trip. And that has been done. 

The Girl and I had talked things over 
and had decided that we would have just 
the kind of honeymoon we wanted, but 
that we would not make a special en- 
deavor to see how much money we could 
foolishly squander. We realized that we 
had some time yet to live, that money is 
also needed after the honeymoon, and 
that we could not ride thru life in a series 
of taxicabs at New York prices. . 

It may seem a curious thing to say, 
but I think a young married couple 
should start right out from the first on a 
financial basis that it definite. We start- 
ed with a plan that for our life in the 
navy has proved itself a success without 
a change. “We” have had duty ashore, 
living in a government house for about 
two years, and I have had about two 
years at sea, since our marriage, during 
which latter time my wife has been with- 
out a fixt abode. 

Our scheme was simple. It was based 
upon equity and codéperation. It did not 
ignore nor conflict with the natural de- 
sire to profit by personal frugality, and 
the necessary condition that “mine” and 
“thine” should ever be distinct. 

This is our plan. At the end of each 
month, our income for that month, in- 
cluding my pay, and money received by 
either of us from any source whatever, 
is pooled into one joint amount, or ac- 
count, and called, for example, “January 
income.” It is at the end of the month 
that we settle up. 

First are paid the joint, or common 
expenses, which we call “house” expenses. 
These include all expenses that we mu- 
tually agree are properly chargeable 
against us together. The principle ob- 
served is that they must have been com- 
mon expenses, as distinct from individual 
expenses. For example, when on shore 
duty, our list of monthly house expenses 
would include servants’ wages, grocery 
bills, expenses for the baby, telephone 
rental, piano rental, papers and maga- 
zines, carriages or taxicabs (when used 
jointly), doctor’s bills, dentist’s bills, 
water bills, bills for light, and the scores 
of other household items. If we made a 
trip together to the city, or to the thea- 
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ter, it was a house expense. For clubs 
that gave privileges to each of us, a 
proper proportion of our dues were in- 
cluded as house expenses. When we are 
not on shore duty the house expenses in- 
clude the nurse’s wages, her board and 
cost of travel, and all expenses for the 
baby, and other items. Of course most 
items that are house expenses are clearly 
such. In case of doubt, we decide to- 
gether. Sometimes some items on a bill 
are “house” and other items are “indi- 
vidual.” If so, we separate them as re- 
quired. I do not believe any real differ- 
ence of opinion can arise and continue to 
exist as to what are house expenses. 
When I travel under orders my expenses 
are house expenses. My mileage allow- 
ance becomes part of our monthly in- 
come. Any expense that is inherent in 
the vocation of the bread winner, and not 
for his personal advantage, we consider 
a legitimate charge against the house. 
Were I a doctor, or lawyer, or merchant, 
my office or store rent, and pay of em- 
ployees, would be a house charge. That 
is, the net business income would be con- 
sidered as our income. 

If, during the month, either of us has 
spent money for the “house” this amount 
is duly included in the house expenses, 
and reimbursement is made to the one 
who has incurred the expense. Of course 
this is all in a bookkeeping sense, and 
the money is only paid out when our 
monthly statement is complete, and we 
know just what final amounts are to be 
paid. 

I keep a bank account, and usually pay 
the bills by check. Also, I sometimes pay 
my wife what is due her by check, or 
make her an advance in that way. Or I 
can make her cash payments, if desired, 
when we are not separated. Advances are 
sometimes required by her, due to house 
expenses she is paying, or she may need 
the money herself. 

After the house expenses are paid, 
what is left of the month’s income is di- 
vided equally between my wife and me. 
These two sums constitute our individual 
“shares” for any month. These shares 
are our own personal allowances, to 
spend as required for our clothing or 
other things, or to be saved for future 
needs. By this scheme my wife, equally 
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with myself, can save up and accumulate 
a little personal money. She does not, as 
some women do, have to spend money to 
get it. 

By mutual agreement, before dividing 
our monthly surplus into shares, we 
sometimes set aside a sum to swell the 
“house savings account.” This is an ac- 
count owned jointly to provide for future 
house expenses. 

When the entire statement has been 
completed at the end of the month, I give 
my wife the money due her, taking into 
account her share, advances made her, 
and money due her previously expended 
by her for the house. 

This scheme of first paying common 
expenses, and then making an equal di- 
vision, has the merit that it encourages 
both joint and individual economy. If my 
wife keeps the grocery bills at a low fig- 
ure, she profits by it. When the monthly 
“house” bills come in, she looks them 
over to see that they are correct. One 
month she saved us an aggregate of over 
three dollars in correcting mistakes made 
in small items. It may be objected that 
she ought to be this keen anyway to pro- 
tect our interests. She would be. But a 
loyal partner deserves half the profits. 
That is the corollary to the objection 
mentioned. This scheme makes a real and 
interested partnership, with genuine and 
loyal codperation. 

It has proven practicable for us for 
several years under the most various con- 
ditions and changes due to navy life. Our 
accounts have been simple, and easily and 
correctly kept. (And arithemetic is not 
a strong point with my wife.) 

Once a month we spend about half an 
hour settling our accounts. If we are sep- 
arated, she sends me a statement, and by 
return mail she receives a condensed 
complete statement, and a check squaring 
accounts for that month. 

I have stated the general principle of 
our matrimonial money arrangements. 
We believe it has a wide practicable ap- 
plication, and could be used by others to 
their great advantage. We both like it 
after several years’ trial. That it is prac- 
ticable is proven by the several years’ 
successful trial that has convinced us of 
its virtue. 

Washington, D. C. 








My Aunt Samantha 


By Elizabeth Abbey Everett 


[In our issue of January 9 last Miss Everett told us about her Uncle Sam who gave her a farm 
and stands ready to show the same generosity for the asking to any of his numerous nephews 
and nieces. Here she gives a character sketch of his wife, a very estimable lady, it appears, and 
no nagger, altho she has opinions of her own which do not always coincide with those of her 


husband.—EbpirTor. } 


My Uncle Sam is a very estimable man; 
I have a great deal of confidence in him. 
I’m very fond of Aunt Samantha, too. 
In official and public life Uncle Sam rep- 
resents the family; so a good many peo- 
ple do not even know that he is married. 
But he is, and he’s rather lucky in the 
matter, I think. 

I consider Aunt Samantha a very wise 
woman. When they began housekeeping 
she told Uncle Sam that as their inter- 
ests were the same, she would like to 
have an equal voice in the decision of 
questions which affected them both 


equally. Uncle did not see it that way. 
He pointed out that not one of his neigh- 
bors let his wife help manage his affairs. 
He said ‘of course he would be just as 
much interested in having Aunt Saman- 


tha have everything she needed as she 
would herself. In fact, he seemed to re- 
gard it as rather a reflection upon him, 
and a sign of her lack of confidence that 
she should ask such a thing. He was a 
little bit cold, too, about her seeming to 
think that she would be able to advise 
him in matters of judgment. 

As I said, Aunt Samantha is a wise 
woman, so she didn’t complain. She went 
ahead and looked after her share of the 
household, and did just as much of 
Uncle’s work as he would let her. I can’t 
really say that he has been selfish about 
that, either. He generally let her do as 
much of the work as she liked, as long 
as she stayed in the background and 
didn’t ask for the honor. 

Now, of course that is unkind and I 
shouldn’t have said it. I think Aunt 
Samantha has felt as tho that were 
the truth sometimes, but Uncle Sam 
hasn’t been intentionally unkind, if he 
has been blinded by some rather conser- 
vative notions. There never has been any 
open family quarrel, even if Aunt has 
spoken sharply once in a while. Now 
look at the trouble Mr. John Bull is hav- 
ing with his daughter, Sylvia. Some peo- 
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ple blame him and some blame Sylvia. 
I guess it is true that Sylvia wouldn’t 
have acted that way if he had been more 
reasonable from the start. 

That is why I say my Aunt Samantha 
is a wonderful woman. She has used 
wisely what privileges she had; she has 
put up with things and waited her time, 
and while she hasn’t appeared to have 
much voice in affairs, in reality—well! 
For Aunt has a way with her. It won’t 
surprise me if she has his pet eagle eat- 
ing out of her hand before Jong, tho 
Uncle doesn’t want the bird too tame. 

Aunt Samantha has adapted herself 
well to their changes of fortune. You 
know Uncle Sam lived on the farm until 
about ten years ago; and since they have 
moved to the city, altho she has more 
leisure, she still performs a great many 
household tasks. Tho many people don’t 
know it, Aunt Samantha does more than 
half of her own dressmaking, and trims 
a good many of her own hats. Time was, 
of course, when she made her own soap 
and candles; you may be sure she enjoys 
the electric light now. She keeps up-to- 
date, and enjoys all the labor-saving. de- 
vices; she can handle an incubator as 
skilfully as she used to manage a set- 
ting hen. 

When they were first married Aunt 
used to spin and weave the cloth for all 
Uncle’s clothes, and have the journeyman 
tailor make them on his rounds. Uncle 
is so proud of the fact that Aunt was 
so competent that his favorite pictures 
are the ones that show him in the suits 
she made. Those are the ones he always 
gives to be published. He does not look 
at all like these pictures now. He is much 
more portly and prosperous-looking, he 
is smooth-shaven and his clothes are the 
latest cut. 

Aunt Samantha has changed too; her 
gold eyeglasses give her a high-bred air 
very different from her appearance in 
the steel-bowed spectacles she used to 
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wear. Her eyes are just as keen, however, 
and her face just as kindly. 

Like a good many men Uncle is 
a little domineering; he doesn’t like to 
think that any one is suggesting his 
course of action to him, so it often hap- 
pens that when he starts out to do some- 
thing he refuses to listen to Aunt. Then 
after he has brought some well-deserved 
criticism upon himself, and his sober 
second thought shows him his error, he 
goes to work to rectify it. A good many 
of his sober second thoughts are due to 
the influence of my Aunt Samantha. 
Don’t tell Uncle I said so. 

It is in the matter of morals that Aunt 
Samantha is most insistent. Now, Uncle 
Sam is, on the whole, moral; he stands 
for high principles and just dealings, 
and holds others to a high standard; 
still, in some ways he is a little lax. For 
instance, he is inclined to look rather 
leniently on speculation and stock gamb- 
ling. Aunt Samantha can’t abide it, and 
unless I’m much mistaken in the signs, 
she will persuade him to do away with 
it before long. This is not a mere guess; 
I am judging by the past. Don’t you re- 
member a few years ago, when some of 
Uncle’s relatives were making a good 
deal of money out of a lottery? Of 
course, Uncle didn’t play in it, or take 
any of the money as some people do, but 
he helped them in various ways—even 
let his own messengers distribute the 
tickets for a while. He said he couldn’t 
interfere in the matter, but finally he 
did stop it. That action was due to Aunt 
Samantha. 

She has always had her face set against 
the sale of liquor. Uncle gets some of 
his revenues indirectly from that source, 
so he is not in a position to say much 
to his nephews about selling or using it. 
He is severe enough, though, with any 
of them who furnish it to his adopted 
Indian boys, and he made it extremely 
uncomfortable for the people that he 
found selling liquor to a former slave 
of his. I think presently Aunt Sam- 
antha will persuade him that he owes a 
duty to his own family, too. 
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When Uncle Sam really gets stirred up 
on a question of reform, he puts it 
thru against all odds. You know there 
was a time when Uncle thought it was 
right to own slaves. When they began 
housekeeping, Aunt Samantha and some 
of the other members of his family urged 
him to stop, but he would not listen 
either to them or to his own conscience; 
he tried to quiet them both by promising 
that he wouldn’t buy any more after a 
certain date. He kept his word, but of 
course, that did not solve the question. 
Finally when he became convinced that 
it was wrong to hold slaves he stopped 
and stopped all his relatives from doing 
it. It made hard feelings in the family 
for a long time, but he held out. 

Just now, Aunt Samantha is talking 
to him about avoiding trouble with his 
neighbors. She doesn’t believe in quar- 
rels. Neither does Uncle, but he main- 
tains that the surest way to avoid trouble 
is to let your neighbors know that you 
are ready to shoot them up, if they im- 
pose upon you. He says when he goes out 
with a revolver in his belt and a knife 
in his boot, he can speak gently and 
deferentially and still be treated with re- 
spect by his neighbors. So he buys all the 
new patents of automatic revolvers and 
hair-trigger rifles. Aunt Samantha ob- 
jects to his spending so much money on 
his guns and keeps reminding him that 
the price of a few of them would provide 
schools and fix up the yard, and do a lot 
of things that he thinks he cannot afford 
to do. I don’t know how they will settle 
it. 

She is talking to him, too, about tak- 
ing better care of his working people 
and looking after the little children in 
the various branches of the family to 
see that they have a happy childhood and 
are not made to work too hard; in fact, 
there are a good many things she is 
looking after. It is going to be very in- 
teresting to watch Uncle Sam for the 
next few years and see what he will do. 
It will be interesting to watch Aunt 
Samantha, also. 

Berkeley, California. 
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The little essays on the psychology of 
the modern American business man, pub- 
lished in our issues of January 16, Janu- 
ary 30, and July 10, 1913, have been re- 
ceived with much favor, by reason both 
of their graceful style and the insight 
manifested. As secretary of the New 
York Mutual Life, Mr. Dix has had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for studying the 
class he describes, and that he is right 
in his interpretation of their feelings is 
evidenced by the following letter from 
a well-known millionaire and philanthro- 
pist, who is one of our most faithful 
readers: 


DEAR Mr. Epitor—Chance gave me an 
opportunity this Sunday morning in retreat 
upon the hills to read a truthful essay upon 
a timely theme “The Man of Many Mil- 
lions” riten by William Frederick Dix. It 
should be widely distributed for it is true 
to the life and, as far as I know, is mainly 
original. He has not had experience but he 
has the gift of divination. Let me assure 
him and his readers that what he says is 
true, from what I know and have heard of 
them Mr. Dix says truly “Millionaires may 
fancy their treasures but cannot prize them. 
They have no charm because acquired with- 
out effort.” It is the pursuit of wealth that 
enlivens life; the dead game, the fish caut 
become offensive in an hour. As for ob- 
taining the sense of possession of vast es- 
tates purchased with a check drawn by his 
treasurer, an employee, it is impossible. 
No sprouting millionaire ever can really 
own hills, mountains, and lakes and dash- 
ing torrents however greatly he may wish 
to do so. The rented farm which Burns 
plowed belonged to him not to the Land- 
lord who owned it. It was he who found 
inspiration from the startled mouse, the 
soaring lark, the wounded hare, the Scot- 
tish thistle, ‘which he turned his reaping 
hook aside to spare. They fed the soul and 
carried the plowman aloft beyond the sway 
of the landlord who owned only his rents 
and nothing else. The only endurable re- 
treat for the millionaire is the role of the 
filanthropist. No flowery path—but he must 
perforce be made to realize that surplus 
wealth is only a sacred trust which he is 
bound to administer during his life for the 
good of his fellow Men. No desirable life 
otherwise. He must die comparatively poor. 
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No credit to him at the gates of paradise 
for what he leaves behind only because he 
could not take the dross with him. (I hear 
a friend’s words whispering in my ears, 
“and if he could it mite melt”) — 

No grace in the gift one is compeled to 
make. Unless gifts are prompted by the 
heart and, after careful examination fully 
approved by the head, they may make for 
evil not good. Pity the poor millionaire for 
the way of the filanthropist is hard. 

Mr. Dix’s timely and valuable essay de- 
serves wide circulation. 

A GRATEFUL READER. 


Hot BISCUITS FOREVER! 


The forlorn cause we recently cham- 
pioned has already made one convert, 
tho what good it will do him unless his 
wife is also converted we can’t see. 
Would that all our readers had so genial 
a digestion as he, and no longing for 
anything worse than hot biscuits and 
honey. 


You can have no conception of the amount 
of encouragement and comfort I have de- 
rived from the contribution and the accom- 
panying editorial in the issue of July 24, 
concerning hot biscuits. I have always sus- 
pected that the terrifying objections urged 
by my better half against the use of this 
most ‘attractive preparation were based 
upon a disinclination to prepare them. Now 
I am sure of it, and the bogy loses its 
terrors. Hereafter I can regale myself— 
when I get a chance—on hot ony morn- 
ing, noon or night, without any fear of 
the nightmare or any of the other harmful 
results of indigestion. Blessings on thee, 
Garland Greeves, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Hot biscuits, fresh country butter and 
honey! Um! E. P. BRANCH. 

Washington, District of Columbia. 


MARRIAGE AS LIFE INSURANCE 


In an editorial of July 17 it was point- 
ed out that “The married man’s expec- 
tancy of life after the age of twenty is 
nearly double that of the bachelor.” The 
figures it was based upon were new, but 
the fact that mortality is less among the 


married has long been known, and a 


correspondent calls our attention to a 
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discussion of it by Proctor in his Light 
Science for Leisure Hours: 

In connection with your editorial “Mor- 
tality in the Married and Single,” permit 
me to call your attention to the enclosed 
article written by Richard A. Proctor in 
1868. It is a very sensible criticism on some 
hasty generalizations deduced from Scotch 
statistics of mortality. As “widowed and 
divorced” are not discriminated from the 
“married,” the results are not so striking 
as those you mention. I should guess that 
the excessive mortality among “widowed 
and divorced” men is mainly found among 
the divorced and is due in no small degree 
to the drunkenness and vice which is the 
real cause of most of them being divorced. 


ALLEN C. MARTIN. 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


Dr. Stark, Registrar-General for Scot- 
land, from his study of the comparative 
mortality of married and unmarried men 
in Scotland, came to the conclusion that 
“bachelorhood is more destructive to life 
than the most unwholesome trades or 
than residence in an unwholesome house 
or district where there has never been 
the most distant attempt at sanitary im- 
provement of any kind.” Professor Proc- 
tor criticizes this sweeping conclusion by 
pointing out, as we did also in the edi- 
torial, that the question is not so simple 
as it appears on the face of it, and that 
here cause and effect*are so closely com- 
mingied that it is hard to distinguish 
one from the other. It is evident that 
marriage is more conducive to longevity 
than celibacy, but exactly how much 
is due to this is impossible to determine, 
because poverty, vice and physical weak- 
ness, which are injurious to health, are 
also deterrents to matrimony. 


MILKWEED BONNETS 


An item in the “Survey of the World” 
of July 17, on the use of the fiber of the 
milkweed plant for paper making elicited 
this interesting instance of its use in a 
more ambitious way. We hear a great 
deal nowadays about the progress of 
woman, but we cannot help wondering 
how many of our modern girls are show- 
ing as much resourcefulness and enter- 
prise as these girls of long ago. 

Noting the experiments mentioned in the 
use of milkweed calls to mind the fact that 
two sisters of my father, when young, 
greatly desired some white plush bonnets. 
Money being scarce they gathered the silk 


of milkweed, wove it into the web of linen. 


on their mother’s loom, making a beautiful 
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plush fabric, and now, after eighty years, 
the silky fiber is yet strong and firm, as I 
have the pieces of one of the bonnets in 
confirmation of this statement. 


JESSIE Briggs TINKHAM. 
Rochester, Vermont. 


OF LABOR AND CAPITAL 


Because in our editorial of June 12 on 
“The Pity Of It,” we deplored the state 
of war that in many industries exists 
between those who receive and those who 
pay wages for labor, we receive the fol- 
lowing fiery protest: 


Laverne, California. 

There never can be a kindly partnership 
between capital and labor, for there is no 
sane or reasonable excuse for continuing 
the profit system. 

It is indeed madness, absurd, criminal 
madness to support editors who refer to the 
murderous owner of the burned overall fac- 
tory as a kind and generous employer. He 
never gave any one employment. He sim- 
ply sweated bloody profits out of the girls, 
women, boys and men exploited by him 
thru his hired slave-drivers, and then 
found fault with them for not answering 
the fire alarm in time to build steps to the 
inaccessible fire-escapes. He had not prop- 
erly safeguarded his factory building; did 
not even pay the poor, piece-working slaves 
for the time lost at fire-drill practise, and 
it is no wonder they tired of responding to 
alarms. No doubt this kind, generous em- 
ployer had insured himself in every possi- 
ble way—excepting the right way—and it 
was one of his amusements to see the slaves 
trot out in answer to a fire-drill alarm—his 
modern wolf! wolf!! wolf!!! joke. 

It sure is madness, absurd, criminal mad- 
ness to support a prostituted pulpit to hear 
a captain of industry called “a rose in the 
garden of God.” It is the same sort of in- 
sanity to tolerate railroad managers who 
place an ignorant, inefficient man in charge 
of a disabled engine; who charge passen- 
gers extra fare for the privilege of being 
murdered in an old, wooden coach. Accident! 
No! Just plain murder for profit! All things 
are governed by perfect law, and until you 
realize that Haywood, Debs, Mrs. Park- 
hurst (sic), etc., are oo by divine wis- 
dom—the one mind that is in you, in me 
and in all the so-called Christian manu- 
facturers, bankers, priests and ministers, 
you canot throw any light upon the subject 
by writing and publishing editorials. Do a 
little God-sense thinking! Meditate for a 
short time upon just one point—child 
labor. If you do, light will be given you 
about the coming great World Religion of 
Brotherhood and Universal Peace, and you 
will then be able to give your readers a few 
uplifting, helpful editorials. It is your priv- 
ilege to — the millions who already know 
the truth and are striving to practise it. 

STANLEY B. HuBEN. 
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We are not, as our readers know, in 
the habit of defending unjust employers 
or condoning dangerous industrial con- 
ditions, but it seems to us that the spirit 
manifested by this letter is more 
likely to prevent than to promote an im- 
provement in the status of the working 
classes. In the editorial referred to we 
pointed out that in Australasia and Bel- 
gium better progress was being made by 
less violent methods. So long as there is 
a “partnership between capital and 
labor”—and we see no immediate pros- 
pect of its being dissolved—it is certain- 
ly better that it should be “a kindly part- 
nership.” 


ARITHMETIC OR GEOMETRY? 


The Macon, Georgia, Telegraph asks 
us: 


Why in the name of simple arithmetic 
should a duty of five cents a bunch (on 
bananas) add five cents a dozen to the 
wholesale price and “something more” to 
the retail price? THE INDEPENDENT seems 
to think that there are only about a dozen, 
or at the most two dozen, bananas to the 
bunch; but there are about twelve dozen or 
more bananas to the average bunch. 


This information, tho not altogether a 
surprize to us, is nevertheless gratefully 
received. But one other question: Since 
when has tariff additions become a pro- 
cess of “simple arithmetic?” We had the 
idea that they more often came under 
the rule dealt with in the later pages 
of the arithmetic, where a man buys a 
horse at one cent for the first nail in his 
shoes, two for the second and so on. If 
we remember right the buyer got stuck 
on the bargain. Let Uncle Sam profit by 
his example. 


CLERICAL TROUSERS AGAIN 


Apropos of our editorial of July 31, on 
“Trousers and Christianity,” a corre- 
spondent sends us a clipping from Notes 
and Queries, which shows that in Eng- 
land, as well as in France, sansculottism 
was associated with irreligion. The An- 
glican bishop has not yet officially aban- 
doned knickerbockers, and if he ever does 
it probably will be regarded by many as 
a lapse into infidelity. 


It will assuredly seem more than strange 
that within the past hundred years the 
wearing of trousers has been regarded even 
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as irreligious. The fact that in October, 
1812, an order was made by St. John’s and 
Trinity Colleges that every young man who 
appeared in hall or chapel in pantaloons or 
trousers should be considered as absent is 
startling enough; but it would appear that 
eight years later the founders of a Bethel 
Chapel at Sheffield inserted a clause in the 
trust deed ordaining that “under no circum- 
stances whatever shall any preacher be al- 
lowed to occupy the pulpit who wears 
trousers.” 


WE ERR IN LONDON 


If the editor ever gets to thinking, as 
he sometimes does, that nobody is going 
to read the stuff he prints, his mind is 
violently changed when he opens his 
next week’s mail. For sharp eyes and un- 
expected information we will back our 
readers against any other bunch of hu- 
man beings in the world. We have a book 
on London to review. We give it for re- 
view to a man who knows his London, 
inside and out, by day and by night, past 
and present, as only a veteran reporter 
of the House of Commons can know it. 
You would think he could find his way 
to Charing Cross alone, wouldn’t you? 
Yet a man from Texas catches him go- 
ing in the wrong direction—on paper. 

In your review of “Ludgate Circus to 
Charing Cross” in the issue of July 10, you 
write of “saunterin8 eastward from Lud- 
gate Circus to Charing Cross.” I have been 
told that a traveler would, if he continued 
to travel in the same direction on the sur- 
face of the earth, return finally to the place 
from whence he started. This being true, a 
traveler “sauntering eastward from Lud- 

te Circus” would reach Charing Cross 
just before completing his journey around 


the world. R. T. SMITH. 
Temple, Texas. 


In “The Lady Honyocker” of July, 
Miss Mabel Lewis Stuart presented an 
attractive picture of homesteading on 
the great plains as a career for girls. 
Some of our readers may be interested 
to know that the occupation has other 
advantages and opportunities besides 
those she specified, as appears from the 
fact that a letter received from her since 
is signed Mabel Lewis Stuart Lewis, the 
second Lewis having been added at the 
request of one of the “mere men” alluded 
to. A lady honyocker who has proved 
up on her claim is not only “an heiress 
in her own right,” but has something 


_more valuable than land, namely, cour- 


age, industry and resourcefulness. 





Two Statesmen 


In the first instalment of his Retro- 
spections (reviewed in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of January 27, 1910), Mr. John Big- 
elow, then in his ninety-second year, 
promised to add the rest of the story if 
Nature should be willing. Nature, be- 
yond her wont, was willing, and now 
that the hand is at rest, the work of the 
heart and head is to be seen in Volumes 
IV and V, bringing the Retrospections 
of a Busy Life up to the year 1879.1 The 
period thus covered by the two volumes 
found Mr. Bigelow in his high prime, 
retired from money earning, rich in 
diplomatic experience, rich also in 
friends of the humanly noble breed, men 


and women working for as well as look- 
ing for the betterment of the world. 
Notable among the names that figure in 
the rare list are those of Seward, Sum- 


ner, Bancroft, Berryer, Bryant, von 
Bunsen, Dickens, Drouyn de Lhuys, John 
Hay, Laboulaye, Prevost-Paradol, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden. His correspondence shows 
him in close touch with these and with 
a score of men of equal rank. Tho with 
a “free foot,” it was free only from out- 
ward compulsion. As to the inward im- 
pulse that never leaves a good man idle, 
we have ample evidence, in the Life of 
Franklin and in the “live wire” that kept 
him in touch with the reconstruction 
work going on so fiercely in Washington, 
and with the rush of events in Europe 
leading up to the Franco-German war. 
Literary matters and diplomatic rela- 
tions found him an, observant onlooker, 
and many a flash of bright light is 
thrown on the action of his times in 
diplomatic circles—perhaps none more 
notable than his exposition of the great, 
sad drama of Mexico and Maximilian. 
The correspondence is never dull. No 
page of it is without spice and charm. 

'Retrospectio ections of a Busy Life. 


Garden’ City, New York: 
Volumes IV and V. $4 per volume. 


By John Bigelow. 


Doubleday, Page & Co.. 
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His early training in journalism had 
given him a taste for néws; that in 
diplomacy, for the hidden springs of 
large action; but, by nature, his outlook 
was broad and his interest quick for 
action on the hights. 

While Mr. Bigelow was an onlooker, 
Thaddeus Stevens was a_ protagonist 
in the same eventful period of recon- 
struction. Two men could hardly be 
found who differed more widely in 
character, point of view and method 
of action than these two. Stevens 
was a fighter from the day of his 
birth to that last day, seventy-six 
years later, when he was carried down 
from the trial chamber of President 
Johnson, having lost his last battle. Prof. 
James Albert Woodburn, in his Life of 
Thaddeus Stevens, tells the story well.* 
Born in Vermont, lame from his birth 
and a “sickly youth,” graduated from 
Dartmouth, Stevens very soon adopted 
Pennsylvania as his stamping ground, 
studied law there, and slipt over to 
Maryland and past examination, as a 
prerequisite to which, in that locality 
and before three judges of the Maryland 
type then conducting the examination, 
he provided a “couple of bottles of good 
Madeira” and “two more bottles as the 
examination drew to a close.” Tho lame 
in body, he was not lame in intellect nor 
at any time wanting in moral courage. 
It took both to face down the good Penn- 
sylvania Free Masons, to root them out, 
as he undertook to do; courage also to 
face a line of guns loaded with buckshot 
while he was attempting to organize, on 
lines of his own particular faith, a Dutch 
legislature in the capital of the Quaker 
state. He was early in the fight for free 
books, and a school free from the pay- 
ment of tuition money, such as sepa- 
rated the rich from the poor, thereby 
making a line of cleavage for caste. For 


*Life of Thaddeus Stevens. By James Albert Wood- 
burn. Indianapolis: Bobbs, Merril] Co, $2.50. 
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free soil also he fought, and thus, having 
gathered a band of followers, he under- 
took a sort of trepan on the heads of the 
old Whig party. The party perished, but 
a living force passed out of it, materially 
useful to the young Republican organi- 
zation, and of masterful activity when 
the Civil War came on in 1861—the 
party that believed in a pure democracy 
in which there were no heads lifted ab- 
normally high by virtue of a base of 
“mudsills.” At all such heads Mr. Ste- 
vens did some astonishing hammering 
during the last ten of his seventy-six 
years. 

Professor Woodburn does not go far 
into the “lame” and “sickly” undertone 
of Mr. Stevens’s life, nor does he claim 
to have given much thought to the study 
of that part of his subject. Scanning the 
records of Congress, the great book of 
debates, the shelves of the Congressional 
Library, he finds enough material afford- 
ed to bring his hero into pretty vivid 
action on the public stage. Whether that 
leadership of the Great Commoner was 
constitutionally correct and safe, the 
authorities on both sides have had much 
to say. Poor, hard-worked Mr. Gideon 
Welles finds the 28th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy quite too limited in its range of 
curses to cover Mr. Stevens’s political 
sins; but Professor Woodburn has silver 
medals and gold for his hero’s honesty, 
his patriotism, his love for the common 
people, his willingness to spend and be 
spent for them. If he had sins he had 
enough charity to cover them. His hero 
had “indiscretions,” useful vices, play- 
time resting-places in “high-toned gam- 
bling houses.” Was he not a bachelor, 
living alone in a big hotel? Why should 
he begrudge “shust a leedle” bundle of 
bank bills laid on one corner of the whist 
table, “to give interest to de game”? 
How well it would work into the epitaph 
of many a statesman of our day—that 
story told by Mr. Blaine, how Stevens, 
“coming down the steps of what was 
then known to be a high-toned gambling 
house was accosted by a negro 
preacher who earnestly requested a con- 
tribution toward the building of a 
church for his people.” Says Mr. Blaine, 
who joined the party just at the moment, 
“Stevens was fresh from his earnings, 
and promptly taking a roll of money 
from his vest pocket, he handed the 
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negro a fifty-dollar bill, and turning to 
Blaine he observed with solemn mien, 


God moves in a mysterious. way 
His wonders to perform. 


Elephant Hunting 


James Sutherland, the author of The 
Adventures of an Elephant Hunter (Mac- 
millan, $2.25), seems to be an Englishman 
of unusual education and refinement to have 
lived the life in the African wilds which he 
describes, and to have kept thru it all so 
much of the sense of civilization, even tho 
he carefully avoids its substance. Hence his 
book leaves in the mind of the reader an ex- 
cellent impression of the man. The adven- 
tures related belong to years of elephant 
shooting in eastern equatorial Africa, and 
are fully up to requirements. It is difficult 
to imagine how any situation in the face 
of charging elephants—which the author 
considers the most dangerous of all game— 
could be more thrilling, or how any escape 
could be narrower, than some of those he 
experienced. When a man has been picked 
up and flung in the air twice by the same 
infuriated elephant, and then “comes to” in 
time to kill the beast before it can find him 
for a third throw, he may be considered 
to have satisfied all legitimate demands for 
excitement. But there were also lions and 
leopards, rhinos and hippos, and other 
means of trouble, so that there is no lack 
of “adventures.” 

A more permanent value, if not livelier 
interest, however, lies in the interspersed 
chapters and notes on the characteristics 
and customs of the native people with whom 
the author lived for many years. Speaking 
their language fluently, treating them well 
and sympathetically, protecting them 
against oppression and slave-raids, he ac- 
quired their complete confidence and faith- 
ful service. Thus he is in position to tell us 
many intimate facts which the casual ex- 
plorer would never learn; and he gives the 
East African negro a good character, con- 
sidering his limitations. “At worst,” he con- 
cludes, “the negro is more or less a mentally 
undevelopt man.” He is a child with a 
man’s strength, “and intensely natural.” 
Many, even in the remote interior, are Mos- 
lems, but more, perhaps, are practically 
without religion, yet have some conception 
of a supreme being, and a belief in rein- 
carnation in some animal. Simba, one of his 
trackers, described as “a man of great 
force of character,” told his master that 
when he died he should wish to have his 
spirit go into a wild dog, because the wild 


dog is swift and tireless, and is the only 


animal against which the black man’s hand 
is never raised. The zoologist, also, will - 
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find much novel information in the book, 
which is profusely illustrated by excellent 
photographs of scenes and hunting inci- 
dents. 


The Devil’s Admiral 


A new pirate story, The Devil’s Admiral, 
(Doubleday), by Frederick Ferdinand 
Moore, keeps the reader quite breath- 
less thruout. A plot so thick that it curdles, 
an ingenious variety of murders, a scuttled 
ship, a boatload of stolen gold, the hero 
being constantly captured and escaping 
from the desperadoes, a lonely island, a cave 
and the final triumph of virtue and over- 
throw of the villains—what more diversion 
could one wish for for a summer’s day? But 
there isn’t a girl in the book! Not a woman 
of any kind thrusts her foot upon these gory 
and sea-water dripping pages. However, it 
is really a very well-told story of a young 
journalist taking passage on a tramp ship 
from Manila to Hong Kong and pitting his 
wits against those of a fellow passenger 
posing as a missionary, who is the “Devil’s 
Admiral,” and who, with his confederates in 
the crew, scuttle the ship and make off with 
a cargo of gold. 


Journalistic Gleanings 


Many of the best interpretations of the 
spirit and life of our times are formulated 
as editorial responses to current events and 
social conditions. A collection of such brief 
studies by a single writer cannot fail to 
touch life on many sides, and often brings 
out the best that the author has. The con- 
sciousness of these facts has no doubt in- 
fluenced Dean Shailer Mathews in publish- 
ing a small volume of expanded editorials 
which he wrote at various times for The 
World To-Day. Inasmuch as these short 
paragraphs discuss the many-sided social 
forces making for reconstruction in Ameri- 
can life, the author has entitled the collec- 
tion The Making of To-Morrow (Eaton & 
Mains, $1). In like manner also, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott has issued in attractive permanent 
form his helpful Letters to Unknown 
Friends (Doubleday, Page, 60 cents) 
about various phases of religious faith and 
life. Rather less stimulating, but more vi- 
vacious in style is the little volume of 
studies on the Gospel theme of Jesus, Son 
of Man (Cassell & Co., 50 cents), repub- 
lished from the Sunday School Times by 
the London preacher, Rev. Richard Roberts. 
Dealing with a very wide range of subjects 
from plant life to sin, the finely bound vol- 
ume of essays by Mr. John D. Barry, en- 
titled. Intimations (San Francisco: Paul 
Elder, $1.50), is more detached and con- 
sciously complacent in style. These moraliz- 
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ing preachments with hints at deeper mean- 
ings are revised versions of articles which 
originally gave dignity to the pages of the 
San Francisco Bulletin. All four of these 
books supply worthy reading for leisure 
moments. 


The Mystery of the Barranca 


Hermann Whitaker, in The Mystery of 
the Barranca (Harper, $1.25), writes with 
a hand confident of a knowledge of Mexico, 
its needs, shortcomings and blessings, quite 
opposed to that of John K. Turner, who 
made Mexico as a barbarous state famous. 
A reader who reads for pleasure or for in- 
struction enhances but little the effect he 
desires by being over-critical as to newness 
of plot and originality of construction. So 
the reader of The Mystery of the Barranca 
will be disappointed if he expects to find 
an unconventional villain, hero or heroine 
in the story. It is the matter that interests 
most in this book: the suggestive comments 
on what’s good for Mexico, the serene faith 


.of the author that however grasping we 


Americans or English may be, we yet have 
enough idealism to see us safe out of the 
mire of commercial warfare. We may be 
said to grasp gold as the baby clutches 
moonbeams, and, since infant mortality is 
lessening, we may be expected to grow up 
and entirely distance our grosser brethren 
to the south. The book is not a veiled crit- 
icism of us by any means, it only suggests 
criticism, and is in fact a straightforward 
tale of the trials of love in new scenes and 
under modern-medieval fortuitous circum- 
stances. We are led to hope the American 
hero will win the Aztec-Spanish Irish hero- 
ine and if he seems to lose her—well, any- 
thing may happen in a love story. Some of 
the language is highfalutin, as when the 
villain claims to have cherished for nine 
years an “eyelash gleaned” from his lady’s 
dress, we are forced to wonder when the 
reaper past that way and to picture the 
lady with bald lids—but who cares about 
details in a romantic adventure in the color- 
ful jungle? 


A Popular Writer 


An Englishman delving among publishers’ 
accounts some years ago, discovered the 
astonishing fact that the author in England 
with the largest circulation was not Kip- 
ling or Conan Doyle, to name but those two, 
but one Allan Raine. Literary reviews 
passed over her works in cheerful silence, 
nobody took the trouble to submit her writ- 
ing to analytical study, her portraits 
adorned no weekly, her name figured in no 
society gossip sheet, yet here was appar- 
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ently the most popular author of the day. 
And there were others, Charles Garvice and 
Nat Gould, each with a hundred novels to 
their credit, enshrined in the hearts of the 
great public, making rattling good incomes 
by their busy pens, giving the people what 
they wanted and making no bones about 
fame and its empty rewards. Into the same 
category comes Augusta Evans Wilson, 
whose publishers have just put out a new 
edition of her last work Devota (Dilling- 
ham, $1.50), a short novel of 122 pages, 
with an additional 80 pages of biographical 
reminiscences by T. C. De Leon. It is marked 
with the same bookish language, high-flown 
sentimentality and melodramatic excess 
which renders her early works a trial to the 
critical. It is not our part, however, to dis- 
parage this work, nor any others of the 
author’s, for we recognize that the form 
which the author’s expression of ideas took 
in no way hides the very patent fact that as 
a writer she was a power for good. No sen- 
timent or word was allowed to enter which 
could not be read by the most pure-minded 


of young girls, and to this high standard of. 


conventional morality the author adhered 
during that long period from 1859 to 1907, 
which produced Inez, Beulah, Macaria, 
Saint Elmo, Vashti, Infelice, At the Mercy 
of Tiberius, A Speckled Bird, and finally 
Devota. 


Reminiscences of a Diplomatist’s Wife 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s new book, Reminis- 
cences of a Diplomatist’s Wife (Dodd, Mead, 
$3), is of a kind to give great pleasure and 
some information—or any rate some side- 
lights on modern European and South 
American history. Mrs. Fraser, while not 
the equal in literary power of her brother, 
the late F. Marion Crawford, has to a large 
degree the gift of story telling which is the 
distinguishing mark of Crawford’s work. In 
Mrs. Fraser’s rambling recollections, there 
is much kindly human nature, much helpful 
rendering of character, but no overpower- 
ing desire for progress or reform. In fact, 
Mrs. Fraser definitely belongs to the old 
regime. She cherishes old-fashioned notions 
about the superiority of the aristocratic 
caste; but she wishes her aristocrats to be 
really superior in character and goodness— 
in condescending generosity toward those 
beneath them—as well as in rank. 

Born in Rome of American parentage, the 
surroundings of her childhood evidently in- 
fluenced her deeply, for in 1884, some years 
after her marriage to Hugh Fraser, of the 
British diplomatic service, she became a 
Roman Catholic. Her sympathies, partly 
on account of natural tendency, and partly 
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thru her close association with the diplo- 
matic corps in the various European cap- 
itals, were with the ruling families of the 
old regime. She attempts—with no very 
marked success—to whitewash the reputa- 
tions of some of the supporters of old time 
autocracy who have come to grief at the 
bar of public opinion. Metternich and Hay- 
nau are objects of sympathy to her, and she 
excuses the cruelties of Haynau as having 
been no worse than those of. many other 
commanders who have not been pilloried for 
their misdeeds. 

In discussing European politics, Mrs. 
Fraser confesses to having been greatly 
influenced by the “deep-rooted official and 
social prejudices of the Old Order” by 
which she had been surrounded in her mar- 
ried life. “To the men of my husband’s 
generation,” she adds, “those who had be- 
gun their careers as officials immediately 
after the bursting of the bubble of new 
ideas in 1848 and 1849, the rightful basis 
of all political life and all social order was 
the Congress of Vienna of 1814-15. The 
Congress of Vienna settled everything in 
the opinion of all official Europe, which in 
its heart of hearts knows not a French or 
a Portuguese Republic, nor yet a United 
Italy.” The common enemy in the eyes of 
this official caste, Mrs. Fraser describes as 
“the forces of novelty and disintegration in 
the guise of Liberalism.” Metternich, Bis- 
marck, Beaconsfield and Nesselrode are the 
heroes of this little clique of powerful Eu- 
ropean rulers, and if Mrs. Fraser’s revela- 
tions of the inside views of the Chanceller- 
ies are accurate, she enables the reader to 
account for much of the terms of settlement 
which the Great Powers are now imposing 
on the allies and the Turks in bringing to 
a close the struggle in the Balkans. 

The generation that Mrs. Fraser knew 
is, however, passing away, and already 
there are indications of a breaking up of 
the traditions which Mrs. Fraser thinks 
are stronger than anything except religion. 
Popular forces are proving too strong for 
little cliques of men in high places to control 
or ignore. Nevertheless these frank con- 
fessions of Mrs. Fraser’s are useful as 
showing a point of view which is almost un- 
attainable by the average American. 

The greater part of Mrs. Fraser’s book is 
given up to much lighter matters than 
treaties and the ruling Powers. Domestic 
anecdotes, court gossip, sketches of the 
peasantry of Italy, Prussian-Poland, Ba- 
varia and South America, little personal 
adventures, glimpses of various European 
celebrities, and a strong tincture of the 
mysterious—ghosts, apparitions and tele- 
pathy—-make up the many readable chap- 
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ters of this second volume of Mrs. Fraser’s 
reminiscences. As offering a large range 
and variety of interesting story and gossip, 
the volume is exactly what might prove 
most desirable as a summer companion on 
a sea voyage or during a quiet, lazy vaca- 
tion. 


The Seven Keys to Baldpate 


Earl Derr Biggers, the youthful author 
of The Seven Keys to Baldpate (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $1.30 net), is not exactly a futurist in 
writing, but he is at least modern enough 
to write like a series of moving pictures. 
His book, if a little too long for its weight, 
is highly entertaining. It is full of the gusto 
of mock-melodrama and the plots and 
counterplots which in the early part of the 
story keep the reader delightedly guessing, 
lead one to hope unfulfilled things for the 
climax. The tale is an incident, elongated 
into a short story and beaten up into a fluff 
that can easily be spread thru about 300 
wide-spaced pages. It’s all easy, but it isn’t 
all restful, since the action and prospect of 
the first part are too nearly balanced by the 
description and retrospect of the second. 
The book sounds like the product of a youth- 
ful mind interested in everything from 
poetry to heresy, spicily and with shrewd 
humor discharging itself of everything that 
it knows. Yet, Mr. Biggers will probably yet 
write the novel that his hero wanted to and 
claimed that he did. 


Literary Notes 


Thru our inadvertent error, the poem 
“The Joy of the Serpent” on page 190 of 
THE INDEPENDENT for July 24 was credited 
te W. F. Smith. The author was W. F. 
Smyth. 


Touring by anthology is just as satis- 
factory as reading poetry in the same way: 
both are logical, neither satisfies the con- 
noisseur. Finding the Worth While in Eu- 
rope, by Albert B. Osborne (McBride, Nast, 
$1.40), is a chatty little guide-book, aiming 
to direct the traveler to the most distinctive 
“sights” of each country so that he will 
lose nothing by duplication and gain much 
by variety. No six-weeks’ scramble is out- 
lined; to follow the author implicitly would 
take well over a year; but a chapter here 
and there will help the American who 
wants to be told what to sée. 


Proverbs in Porcelain, Old World Idylis, 
At the Sign of the Lyre—so charming were 
the titles that Mr. Austin Dobson chose for 
his little books of verse that one is reluc- 
tant to put in their place on the shelf a 
volume of Collected Poems; and yet here is 
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the ninth edition in such guise (Dutton, 
$2). The paper is a trifle too thin, perhaps, 
the format not so attractive as in the smaller 
volumes, but in compensation we have 
twenty-seven Later Poems and Additions 
and Translations now first collected. “La 
Bonne Comédie” is as crisp, “Rose, in the 
Hedgerow Grown” as dainty as earlier 
verses, well-remembered. And with Mr. 
Dobson we say, gratefully, of his book of 
poems, “Not yet ‘complete,’ old friend, not 
yet!” 


How to pronounce the geographical and 
personal names of fourteen languages, in- 
cluding Chinese and Hindustani, is a part 
of John H. Bechtel’s useful book, 135,000 
Words Spelled and Pronounced (Philadel- 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co., $1). The 
book does not give definitions, being de- 
signed to give speedy assistance to the hur- 
ried business man when his pen sticks on a 
spelling. The type is good and the size con- 
venient. 


An elaborate and beautiful volume by 
F. M. Halford, entitled The Dry-fly Man’s 
Handbook (Dutton, $6), is an encyclopedia 
for that school of anglers who believe that 
the only artistic method of catching trout 
is by using an imitation of a natural fly in 
such a manner that it floats upon the sur- 
face, absorbing no water. Few fly-casters 
in this country are so particular as are 
British anglers as to these niceties of the 
sport; and they realize that under American 
conditions, and with a different fish, British 
methods do not work as well as they do on 
English rivers, or Scottish and Irish lochs. 
Here, however, is the complete science and 
art of the matter, expounded by the highest 
British authority. 


Messrs. John W. Luce & Co., of Boston, 
issue several volumes of contemporary plays 
in an attractive form (75 cents). One of 
these is Chains, by Elizabeth Baker, a 
worth while play in four acts as produced 
in England, but garbled so hopelessly before 
production in New York that it quite prop- 
erly failed here. Hindle Wakes, by Stanley 
Houghton, is another of the volumes, and 
was brought to this country last season by 
the players of Miss Horniman’s repertory 
theater. The play is a good example of the 
drama of drab life which has come to be 
known in England as “the repertory play.” 
It is not unlike John Galsworthy’s The 
Eldest Son in plot, but shows much less of 
distinction and of literary refinement. 
third play, also in the Horniman Manches- 
ter repertory, is Mary Broome, a comedy in 
four acts by Allan Monkhouse. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From The Mndependent,August 20, 1863. 


FOREIGN 


—The Emperor of Austria has written 
autograph letters (it must be almost as 
hard for kings to write letters as it was 
for old Israel Putnam, they make so much 
of their autographs!) to invite all the sov- 
ereigns and senates of the Germanic Con- 
federation (Austria, Prussia, Hanover, 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, seven 
grand-duchies, eight duchies, twelve prin- 
cipalities, one lordship, four free cities of 
Frankfort, Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck, 
the Danish duchiesof Schleswig and Hol- 
stein, and the Dutch duchies of Luxemburg 
‘and Lemburg) to meet say at Frankfort, 
Aug. 16, to discuss the reorganization of 
the Germanic Confederation suitably to the 
requirements of the age. It would be a glo- 
rious thing indeed to erect Germany with 
its seventy million souls into a great nation; 
and would raise up a strength to look 
straight into the eyes of France across the 
Rhine which the wicked Emperor would not 
much like. 

—The news of the Union victories sent 
the rebel loan in England down at a plunge 
to 35 per cent., below par. It struggled back 
to 24 per cent., and there staid. John Bull’s 
fingers hardly begin to burn yet! 

—It is said that Louis Napoleon has writ- 
ten to urge the Archduke Maximillian to 
consent to be Emperor of Mexico, and that 
“Barkis is willin’,’ and has also advised 
the Pope that in becoming emperor he in- 
tends to subserve the interest of the Romish 
Church particularly. 

—The Czar of Russia has declared the 
2,000,000 peasant tenants of crown lands 
free landholders. 


Pebbles 


The wise cork beneath its own pop.— 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


“This high living will be the death of 
me,” said the old lady as she fell out the 
fourteenth story window.—Cornell Widow. 


I really do not mind this rain, 
Especially if slight; 
But when it brings forth fat blue worms 
‘Tis a revolting sight. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 


“I absolutely don’t know what to give my 
cook for a wedding present.” 

“Then simply give her money.” 

“Oh, no! It mustn’t cost as much as that.” 

Ulk. 
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Here’s to love and unity, 
Dark corners and opportunity! 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Ikey (to father)—Fadther, vat is ex- 
travagance? 

Father (to Ikey)—Extravagance, my 
son, is vearing a tie ven you’ve got a 
beard.—Western Mail. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow-colored tie; 
But when upon my vision glares 
One of these new cerise affairs, 
My heart lies down to die. 
—Yale Record. 


Senior—How do you like this large pic- 
ture of me in cap and gown? 

Fresh (absently)—Only one similarity. 

Senior—What’s that? 

Fresh—The picture will be hung.—Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Jones—The widow of that commuter 
killed in the wreck has been awarded $60,- 
000 damages. 

His Wife—And I’ve been trying to have 
you move to the suburbs for months, you 
mean thing!—University of Pennsylvania 
Punch Bowl. 


Cartoon of the Week 


Cesare, in the New York Sun. 
WHAT NEXT? 





Oh to Be in Arcady! 


Arcadian simplicity is not the simple 
thing it used to be. To this the frantic trav- 
eler’s search for a pleasurable inn attests. 
Yet summer inns that really try to minister 
to the vagrom fancies of guests do exist 
and such a one has recently been opened 
in the foothills of the Catskills. Since it is 
hard in these days to avoid giving a Jap- 
anese flavor to anything that aims to be 
simple, this inn has taken unto itself a 
Japanese name largely suggestive of mu- 
sical comedy and has erected itself amid 
oriental colored sleeping tent-houses (fitted 
with modern conveniences, including elec- 
tric lights) strange Japo-New Englandese 
tea-houses, and the familiar open pasture 
land of the hill slopes. 

One of the chief delights of the place, its 
freedom from all incidental expenses, 
sounds better than it is. There is no extra 
charge for extra meals, postage stamps, 
barbering, massaging, drinking or anything 
like that, but the daily charge is from 
eight to fifteen dollars. It is safe to say 
that few stenographers or newspaper re- 
porters will avail themselves of the hos- 
telry. Guests are told that their individual 
modes of dress will please all if their own 
pleasure is the one criterion consulted. They 
are asked to eat when they like what they 
like cooked as they like, and to drink cham- 
pagne or costly wines and cordials as if 
there had never been a revenue tax imposed 
on these aids to conviviality. 

But the trade-mark of Arcadian rurality 
is stamped by the presence at the camp of 
an Indian chieftan, whose simple duty it is 
to instruct wielders of the rod in the mys- 
terious habits of the fabulous mountain 
brook trout and to point out its supposed 
haunts. 

There is a saloon on the inn grounds 
where free drinks are given. It is called the 
Cow Saloon and the vast tuns in its cellars 
yield a flow of intoxicatingly fresh milk. 
This does not mean pasteurized milk such 
as city men know and dislike, but real, 
fresh, germy, life-giving bovine sap; and 
it is served by barmaids that would make 
Dick Whittington turn again. Yama Farms 
Inn (we dare mention the name) is about 
the best example of the modern American’s 


notion of Arcadia, and if you pay an income 
tax and bear a special card of invitation 
you are eligible to go and await a weekly 
bill of from $56 to $105. 


Mexico’s Great Electric Power Plant 


It is remarkable that during Mexico’s 
recent revolutions there has been little or 
no interference with the transmission by 
wire from Necaxa, 110 miles away, of that 
electric power which gives light to the cap- 
ital and moves its street cars. Only once in 
the last two years have rebels been in pos- 


‘session of a part of the long transmission 


line, and then they were promptly driven 
from it. Control of the line and of the great 
power plant in the Necaxa cajion by revo- 
lutionists would seriously affect the capital 
and the Government. 

Recently completed additions to the Ne- 
caxa power plant give it a capacity of 
148,900 horse power. As it stands today, the 
plant and its transmission lines represent 
an expenditure of about $80,000,000. Dur- 
ing the last three years 6000 men have been 
employed continuously in the work. Colonel 
Goethals, chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal, called the undertaking the most 
sensational piece of engineering he had ever 
seen. Something more than twelve years 
ago, Dr. Vaquie, of France, found in the 
Necaxa cajfion a waterfall of great hight. 
Having obtained control of the land, he 
formed a company for the manufacture of 
high explosives. But he first saw the water- 
fall in the rainy season. When he looked 
at it again, a few months later, it had been 
reduced to almost nothing and he was dis- 
couraged. Therefore he sold out for a small 
price to Dr. F. S. Pearson, of New York 
and London. Foreign investors had ac- 
quired control of the capital’s lighting and 
traction systems, factories were springing 
up, and abandoned mines were being 
opened. Owing to the high cost of coal, 
there was a demand for cheap power. Sup- 
ported by English, German and American 
capital, Dr. Pearson planned to supply this 
demand with electric power from Necaxa. 

There was an abundance of water there 
in the wet season, but the dry season was a 
long one. For the conservation and storage 
of the rainy season’s water, Dr. Pearson 
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and his corporation, the Mexican Light 
and Power Company, made a series of 
great reservoirs. More than one hundred 
streams were diverted from their normal 
courses, and their waters were led to the 
reservoirs thru tunnels and in other ways. 
The capacity of the latest of these reser- 
voirs exceeds 6,000,000 cubic feet of water. 
One of the dams is the highest earthen 
structure of its kind in the world. With the 
water thus stored, the power plant can be 
operated for six months without rainfall. 
The mountain-walled table-land selected 
as a site for the reservoirs was 2000 feet 
below the engineers’ base camp. A railway, 
of sharp curves and steep grades, winding 
along the mountainside, leads down to the 
great construction camp, where there are 
streets of wooden cabins, many stone bun- 
galows and a hospital conducted by Ger- 
man surgeons. Several villages, now sub- 
merged, were bought from the Indians who 
lived in them, the company agreeing to con- 
struct duplicates of them elsewhere. The 
price paid for corn land was two cents for 
each hill of corn. At the bottom of a gorge, 
1600 feet below the reservoir table-land, is 
the main power house, which is reached by 
means of an aerial hoist, or cage elevator. 
A few months before he ceased to be Presi- 


dent, Porfirio Diaz went down in this cage. . 


Four soldiers, with drawn revolvers, stood 
by the conductor during his descent. He in- 


sisted that Vice-President Corral should not - 


accompany him, but should follow later, 
because “sometimes there are accidents.” 

All the material and machinery for the 
great steel and concrete power house had 
been lowered into the gorge by this aerial 
hoist or elevator. In the house there were 
at first ten generators, of about 120,000 
horse power in all. An addition was recently 
finished, and auxiliary plants have been 
constructed at Texcapa, Laguna, Irrigador 
and San Ildefonso. The turbines in the 
main house are operated under a head of 
1460 feet. This is the fall between them and 
the water level of the reservoirs. 

Much power is sent to the mines in El 
Oro, by a line 172 miles long. The recent 
additions will permit transmission to sev- 
eral cities, where the power will be used in 
factories, for street cars and for street illu- 
mination. The syndicate interested in this 
undertaking is not the one associated with 
the name of Sir Weetman Pearson (Lord 
Cowdray), which is engaged in the oil in- 
dustry. Dr. Pearson’s company has 3,000,- 
000 acres of timber land in northern Mex- 
ico. The work at Necaxa began about ten 
years ago. Because Indians stole the copper 
transmission wire, such theft was made by 
law a capital offense. Several were exe- 
cuted for violation of the statute. 
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Trained Chickens 


All farmers and many city folks know 
how stupid is the common barnyard fowl. 
No one thinks of doing anything with the 
animal except exploit it for its eggs. Never- 
theless a Frenchman has undertaken to 
train a troupe of hens and cocks so that he 
can carry on quite a circus with some sev- 
enty of them. A small bantam rooster steps 
upon a wooden hoop and rolls it along by 
moving his feet, at the same time holding 
his place on top. A white hen performs a 
similar feat with a wooden sphere. One of 
the trained birds rides a small bicycle and 
another walks along a stretched wire. One 
of the cocks is hitched to a little wagon, 
upon which a stately hen rides along in a 
matter-of-fact way, while another bird runs 
about in the manner of a clown, as if as- 
sisting everybody, but really getting in the 
way. 

Hundreds of birds are tried before those 
that are to be trained are selected. M. Tor- 
cat has noticed that the cocks of pure breed 
show greater aptitude for training than 
those of mixt race. This is not in agree- 
ment with what has been observed by ani- 
mal trainers with other species. 

Another interesting observation was that 
during the period of molting the chickens 
do not work readily, but are inclined to be 
stubborn and lazy. The manager is there- 
fore obliged to give them their vacation at 
this time, as they would otherwise interfere 
with the performance by disobeying orders. 
Each of the star performers has three un- 
derstudies, so that the program may always 
be carried out, even if the chief characters 
are indisposed. 


Polar News by Wireless 


With the advent of practical wireless tele- 
graphy, the idea at once suggested itself 
that this invention would greatly lessen the 
dangers and uncertainties of polar explora- 
tion by enabling the explorers to keep more 
or less constantly in touch with the world. 
Strange to say this suggestion has been 
realized only within the past few months. 

The Australasian Antarctic Expedition, 
under Dr. Douglas Mawson, which left 
Australia at the end of 1911, carried appar- 
atus for establishing a wireless station at 
Macquarie Island, midway between Aus- 
tralia and Antarctica, and another at the 
proposed base of the expedition in the Ant- 
arctic. This program was duly carried out. 
However, although the station at Macquarie 
was in daily communication with Hobart 
and other places in Australasia from the 
time it was installed, about a year elapsed 
before anything was heard from the south- 
ern station. Messages were sent regularly 
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to Mawson, in the hope that he might be 
able to receive them even tho, for some rea- 
son, he was unable to reply. It was sug- 
gested that the magnetic conditions in his 
vicinity—the region of the southern mag- 
netic pole—might interfere with successful 
sending. 

It now appears, however, that the gaso- 
line motor operating the dynamo of his ap- 
paratus failed to work properly, and, in 
addition to this difficulty, the mast support- 
ing the antenna was repeatedly blown down 
by furious gales. Early this year these 
troubles were overcome, and now, for the 
first time, regular communication has been 
established with the little party of explor- 
ers. who remained behind in Adelie 
Land when the ship of the expedition re- 
cently returned to civilization. The dis- 
tance from Hobart to Macquarie Island is 
about 1050 miles, and from the latter point 
to Adelie Land somewhat more than this. 
In some cases Mawson’s station has been 
able to “hear” Melbourne and Sydney, dis- 
tant respectively 2000 and 2300 miles. 

The expeditions now preparing to lay 
siege to the Arctic—viz., Stefansson’s, Mac- 
Millan’s, Payer’s and Amundsen’s—will all 
carry powerful wireless equipment. The 
Canadian party, under Stefansson, expects 
to establish a wireless station having a 
range of 1000 miles at its base in Prince 
Patrick Island, whence communication 
should be easily maintained with a station 
that the Canadian Government is preparing 
to erect at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River. The same party proposes to make 
use of a small portable outfit on its sledge 
journeys in order to keep constantly in 
touch with the base. 


Russian in American Universities 


Boston was the gateway thru which Rus- 
sian entered America. It was W. D. How- 
ells who first made Russian literature pop- 
ular in the United States. It was Harvard 
that first introduced the Russian language 
into the curriculum. Courses in Russian, 
Polish and Old Bulgarian were offered in 
that university by Prof. Leo Wiener in 1896. 
The next to take up the subject was Cali- 
fornia, Russia’s nearest neighbor to the 
east. Prof. George R. Noyes has ever since 
1901 had classes learning Russian in the 
University of California and his courses 
on Russian literature in English have been 
attended by over 300 students. Now several 
other universities have introduced the sub- 
ject: Wisconsin since 1907 under Prof. B. 
Prokosch, Michigan since 1908 under Prof. 
C. D. Meader and Johns Hopkins since 1910 
under Prof. Franklin Edgerton. If the study 
continues to grow in popularity at this rate 
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we shall have a goodly number of American 
students who can read their Tolstoi and 
their Dostoyevski in the original. English 
universities, altho Russia is now the friend 
and virtual ally of Great Britain, do not 
show the same hospitality to the language. 
But then Russia was our friend at one 
time some fifty years ago when Great Brit- 
ain was not. 


Insects That Behave Like Plants 


Every one is astonished when he first 
learns of plants that behave like animals 
in such matters as moving, getting food 
or responding to stimulation. But now we 
are told of some insects that behave like 
plants in a matter that has been supposed 
to be exclusively a plant function. 

We have been taught that the chemical 
combination of simple compounds, such as 
water, mineral salts and carbon dioxide, 
into complex molecules of sugar, starch, 
proteins, etc., can take place only in plants 
provided with leaf-green, or “chlorophyl,” 
and under the action of light. 

A revolutionary doctrine has been put 
forward by the Countess von Linden, a 
well-known German entomologist who has 
been conducting experiments with insects, 
especially butterflies and moths, for many 
years. Recently she made a study of the 
chemical changes that take place in the 
pupa and in the larve of various species of 
these animals. She reports that in some 
species there takes place not only the ordi- 
nary breathing, observed in practically all 
plants and all animals, in which oxygen is 
absorbed from the atmosphere and carbon- 
dioxid is given off, but also another pro- 
cess in which just the opposite gas ex- 
change is observed, namely, the absorption 
of carbon dioxid and the excretion of 
oxygen. This takes place only in the light, 
and corresponds exactly to what is known 
to take place in all green plants. 

This carbon fixing process does not go on 
very rapidly, and under ordinary conditions 
is masked by the breathing. But when the 
temperature is raised, or when the amount 
of carbon dioxid present in the air is in- 
creased, the carbon fixation process be- 
comes apparent to the investigator. The 
amount of moisture in the air also has an 
influence upon the intensity of the chem- 
ical process. 

What is even more remarkable, Professor 
von Linden reports that some of the insects 
absorb nitrogen from the air and combine 
it into proteins. Most physiologists will tell 
you that no plant or animal is capable of 
fixing atmospheric nitrogen, except certain 
bacteria that are found in the soil and in 
connection with the roots of various plants, 
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especially those of the bean family. It has 
been shown in recent years, however, that 
certain fungi will make use of atmospheric 
nitrogen when no other is available, and 
also that certain animals will absorb the air 
nitrogen when they are starving, altho it 
is not quite clear just what happens in 
these cases. But in the case of the insects 
described by the countess the process of 
protein building is apparently the same as 
that observed in plants, and it goes on 
under the action of light. These discoveries 
will lead perhaps to some controversy, but 
they will make necessary new series of ex- 
periments, and may lead to radical changes 
in our conception of what goes on in the liv- 
ing body, and of the relation of living be- 
ings to their surroundings. 


The Jewish Farmer, Gentleman 


The ghetto, the pushcart, the pack have 
all been prominently featured in recent 
fiction depicting the foreign Jew in Amer- 
ica; but the Jew as a gentleman farm- 
hand has not yet inspired a story teller. 
Perhaps fact tells the story better as the 
following excerpt from a letter received by 
the Farm Labor Bureau of the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society shows. 
The writer is an American farmer of Pots- 
dam, New York: 


Last November you filled my ae 
of September 18 for a farm hand by send- 
ing Mr. Boris Flatow to me. He has been 
with me most of the time since until yester- 
day, when he left to return to Russia— 
called home by sickness and death in his 
family — unforeseen events which have 
changed all his ag aon apparently the 
whole course of his | 

During his stay wih me he has proved 
not only a most satisfactory hired man— 
sober, steady, faithful and, to the limit of 
his ability, efficient—but also a cultured 
gentleman of the finest qualities of mind 
and heart; a man I am proud to call my 
friend. He exprest regret at leaving my 
place, and I certainly felt very sorry to 

ave him go. 

My experience with this man—the first 
foreigner I have ever employed, and the 
first of his race and country with whom I 
have become intimately acquainted—has 
been a wonderful eye opener to me. If he 
is a type of the people Russia is making 
life intolerable to and driving from her 
borders, I pity Russia. 

This letter is part of one of the most in- 
teresting of the rural social service exhibits 
at the conference of rural community lead- 
ers which is in progress at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College at Amherst. 

The society, with headquarters in New 
York, is an offshoot from the Baron Hirsch 
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fund, but is now self-supporting. Its work 
is to give Jewish aspirants to farm life, 
counsel, credit and accurate information 
concerning the best efforts that are being 
made in agriculture. If a man wants to buy 
a farm, one of the society’s agents is sent 
with him to go over the place, value it, and 
decide whether the price asked is fair. If 
the agent’s judgment is favorable, the so- 
ciety loans the purchase price at a small 
interest rate (4 per cent) and on easy terms 
of repayment. In this way $1,326,594.11 has 
been parceled out among 3718 Jewish fam- 
ilies residing in twenty-nine states and hold- 
ing title to about half a million acres, of 
which sum $519,951.09 has been paid back, 
and on which $146,667.77 interest has been 
paid. All this since 1900, since which date 
the increase of annual loans has been 1000 
per cent. Those who have become farmers 
under the society’s auspices represented 
eighty trades and professions. 

Selling mortgages and securing farm help 
is not the sole work of the society, how- 
ever. An educational department under the 
conduct of Joseph W. Pincus, editor of the 
Hebrew Farmer, a publication in Yiddish 
and English, is endeavoring to promote 
helpful social activities and to interest the 
children of foreign-tongued parents in 
learning to speak English. 

The forty-nine branches of the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Farmers of America, formed 
for self-help and coéperation, are in touch 
with the Aid Society and buy their seed 
and improved farm implements thru its 
hands. In this way they get reductions in 
cost and assurance that the goods are of 
the quality they pay for. In addition to all 
these the society does other minor services 
for its clients, such as paying the expenses 
while at agricultural schools of girls and 
boys who have won scholarships, but can ill 
afford the extra living expenses. 


The Washington House a Peace 
Monument 


Sulgrave Manor, the ancestral home of 
George Washington, is to be bought by the 
British Committee of the Ghent Centenary 
as a part of the celebration of one hun- 
dred years of peace between the English- 
speaking peoples. The committee has is- 
sued an appeal for $250,000 for the pur- 
pose. 

Upon the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1538, Henry VIII granted Sulgrave 
Manor to the then Mayor of Northamp- 
ton, Lawrence Washington, the great-great- 
grandfather of George Washington. A 
fine old house of white stone, Sulgrave 
Manor is situated in the center of the old 
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village of Sulgrave in Northamptonshire 
and it is practically in unaltered condition, 
with walled garden, homestead and grass 
paddock around. The Washingtons occupied 
it for some seventy years and early in the 
seventeenth century the fortunes of the 
family somewhat declined and they moved 
to Brington, but a short distance away. The 
brothers John and Lawrence Washington 
crost the seas to Virginia about 1657, and 
the great-grandson of the former was the 
George Washington of history. 

Over the entrance of the manor is carved 
the Washington coat of arms, and in the 
old St. Mary’s Church, where the family 
worshipt for years, and which is nearby, 
there are three memorial brasses in the 
gray stone put down in memory of Law- 
rence Washington and his family. These 
brasses consist of Lawrence Washington’s 
effigy, a shield bearing the Washington 
arms, and the following inscription: 

“Here lyeth buried ye bodys of Lawrence Wash- 
ington, Gent. & Anne his wyf by whome he had issue 
iiij sons & ij daughts we lawrence Dyed ye 
GF néesés ame WD .ces 
October and Dni 1564.” 

It is apparent that the great-great- 
grandfather of Washington devised this 
monument as a memorial to his wife, leav- 
ing the date of his own death blank to be 
filled in after his death, which, however, 
has never been done. 


& Anne deceased the vj of 
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In the little village of Brington two other 
records of the Washingtons are to be found. 
The house to which the Washingtons moved 
from Sulgrave is there, and it was in this 
house Robert Washington died in 1622. The 
second record is an old sun dial in the yard 
of this house bearing the Washington coat 
of arms. 

Robert Washington is buried in the 
Church of All Saints in the village of 
Brington, and an inscription in the church 
reads as follows: 


“Here lies interred ye bodies of Elizab. Washing- 
ton, widdowe, who changed this life for immortallite 
ye 19th day of March 1622. As also ye body of Robert 
Washington, Gent, her late husband, second son of 
Robert Washington of Solgrave in ye County of 
North, Esqr., who deptd this life ye 10th of March 
1622, after they lived lovingly together.”’ 


It is believed that the general design of 
the American flag came from the stars and 
stripes of the Washington arms as shown 
on the plate above the entrance at Sulgrave 
Manor, and in the flag, as in the original 
arms, the stars signify divine influence, 
guiding the bearer in the right way, and 
the bars denote one who sets the bar of 
conscience and religion against wicked 
temptations and evil desires. The colors, red 
and white, seem to follow also; the red 
meaning military bravery and fortitude; © 
the white, peace and sincerity. 

This property with such interesting as- 
sociation to all Americans is to be bought 
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The old house in Sulgrave, Northamptonshire, is to be bought as a memorial of the centenary of English- 
American peace, if the British committee succeeds in its project. 
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by the British Committee of the Ghent 
Centenary, as a symbol of the blood rela- 
tionship of the British and American peo- 
ple, as a tribute to the memory and charac- 
ter of the great patriot, and as a rendez- 
vous for pilgrims from both sides of the 
Atlantic who are moved by the interest 
attaching to a great name in history. 


Passing “Colds” Around 


We shall have to stop passing that 
“cold” around. Everybody now agrees that 
“colds” are contagious, regardless of con- 
tributing factors. Many health departments 
now require physicians to report -all cases 
of pneumonia, just as diphtheria or pneu- 
monia, other members of the Indoor Plague 
family, are reported; and this action has 
given a great impetus to the campaign 
against the great indoor plague. 

By “Indoor Plague” we mean the much 
too common “cold.” It is so positively an in- 
door infection that good authorities declare 
we cannot possibly catch any of the respira- 
tory diseases out in the open. Proximity to 
a “cold” sufferer indoors is essential to the 
production of fresh cases of coryza (“head 
‘ cold”), sore throat, tonsilitis, quincy, bron- 
chitis, pneumonia, diphtheria, tuberculosis 
or pleurisy. That is, proximity to a careless 
patient. 

The reason why these diseases cannot 
be acquired outdoors, regardless of the 
weather, is that, the well recognized causa- 
tive bacteria cannot survive outside the 
body in a cold place or in direct sunlight. 
Nothing is so hateful to a pneumonia germ, 
for instance, as snappy cold air or bright 
sunshine. 

This pneumonia germ, called the pneu- 
mococcus, is the worst enemy of civilization 
today, causing more illness, discomfort and 
deaths than does the notorious tubercle 
bacillus itself. Not only is it the seed of 
pneumonia in children and adults, but also 
of most cases of tonsilitis, quinsy, simple 
“head cold’, bronchitis, pletirisy, chest ab- 
scess; and a frequent cause of mastoid and 
ear inflammations, abscess formation in the 


sinuses or skull cavities, even inflammation . 


of the appendix, valvular heart inflamma- 
tion and sometimes fatal peritonitis. 

The versatile microbe does not stop there, 
but in many instances infects the joints and 
produces a characteristic attack of inflam- 
matory rheumatism! We could truthfully 
paint the character of the pneumococcus in 
darker hues, but enough has been said to 
show that he has much to answer for. The 
pneumococcus, aided by minor collaborators, 
is briefly the germ that puts the catch in 
“catching cold”. 
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The most startling thing about this much 
too common “cold” germ is, however, the 
fact that he resides habitually, in virulent, 
that is, businesslike form, in the mouths, 
threats or nasal passages of twenty per 
cent of all adults. In a tame form we find 
him present in practically every mouth— 
especially where the teeth are neglected or 
the tonsils diseased. 

How shall we stop spreading “colds”? 

Stop spitting, except in proper recepta- 
cles which will dispose of the expectoration 
in a sanitary manner. Don’t sleep two in a 
bed. No. open-face sneezing or coughing. 
Let “cold” sufferers use separate dishes and 
utensils. Boil their handkerchiefs before 
tossing them into the wicker basket. See 
that children swap neither pencils nor gum 
nor candy. Don’t isolate the “cold” victim 
as you would a leper; just be infinitely clean 
—medically asceptic—in your - relations 
with him. 

But most important of all, forget your 
weather-phobia. Come on out—the air is 
fine! WILLIAM Brapy, M.D. 


On a Cement Culvert 


This culvert sign and tract marker shows 
that there is something new “under the 
sun.” And in addition to being “new” this 
sign is an excellent advertiser and is also 
a novel way of indicating the tract or street 
upon which it is located. The letters may 
be formed while the culvert is being erect- 
ed at a cost little more than that of the 
plain sides. The letters forming this tract 
name are two feet in hight and six 
inches thick. It will be seen that they 
act as a support for the railing which 
runs acress the entire width of the culvert. 
With the exception of this railing, which is 
smooth, the entire culvert is finished in the 
splatterdash style. The device is the direct 
result of the desire for something “differ- 
ent” which is ever present among the home- 
builders and tract owners in California, 
where this culvert is located. 
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Farmers’ Cooperation in Holland 


The farmers of: Holland are served by 
codperative organizations that affect their 
interests in many ways. There are 735 co- 
6perative credit and loan banks, controlled 
by three central institutions, and the latter 
are affiliated with the Netherlands Bank. 
More than $10,000,000 worth of artificial 
manure, seeds, etc., is bought annually by 
1436 codperative associations for the use of 
their 156,000 members. Of the country’s 950 
creameries, nearly 700 are conducted on the 
codperative plan, and their annual output 
of butter is about 70,000,000 pounds. 

Farm and garden laborers are protected 
by mutual or codperative accident insur- 
ance. At the beginning of the present year 
12,000 employers, paying $7,200,000 annu- 
ally in wages, had insured their workmen. 
Live stock is insured by 1543 codperative 
associations, whose 139,223 members are 
thus protected with respect to about 473,500 
horses, cattle, pigs, goats and sheep. The 
number of cattle insured is 377,304. 

Fruit and vegetables are sold by about 
100 codperative societies. The members of 
each of these elect a controlling council, 
which buys a tract of land and erects on it 
an auction building in which the produce is 
transferred to merchants. The methods are 
of an interesting character. Every morning 
the growers gather produce, weigh it, grade 
it and load it on a barge, which is moved to 
the auction place. There a canal, wide 
enough for such a barge, passes between 
elevated seats, occupied by the merchants, 
and a large dial, around the rim of which 
are price figures. Over these a pointer 
moves. With a grower’s barge before him, 
a merchant touches a button when the 
pointer is over the price he is willing to pay. 
Other merchants may indicate higher prices 
in the same manner. The auctioneer records 
the sale in a book which is thrown into the 
barge for the information of the grower. 

Once a week the growers get their money, 
the council retaining enough to pay for the 
cost of administration. The auction society 
in Loosduinen is an example. It is thirteen 
years old and has 210 members. The cost of 
its auction building and packing sheds has 
been $45,828, and its sales in 1912 amounted 
to $761,790. 


Building Construction on the Films 


In order to obtain accurate data on the 
construction of Machinery Hall, one of the 
zreat buildings of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, the moving picture camera has 
been put to a novel use. The camera, placed 
on another building which commands a view 





“MACHINERY HALL” IN THE BUILDING 


of the structure, will take a picture auto- 
matically every five minutes of the working 
day. There will be 96 pictures taken every 
day, and in the three months’ time needed 
to finish the building a total of 6912 views 
will be taken. Thus the entire construction 
of the great building—967 feet long, 367 
feet wide and 135 feet high—will be flashed 
on the screen in a few minutes, and the 
spectator will see what appears like the 
erection of a castle of dreams silently tak- 
ing place before him. 

Aside from its value as an entertainment 
feature, the film will give very complete in- 
formation for reference. It is possible that 
the method will be adopted in other im- 
portant works, where complete and reliable 
data is desired. Enlargements from any of 
the films, studied separately, would reveal 
many technical details of importance to en- 
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BAB-IL, THE RUINS OF THE STEPPED PYRAMID-TEMPLE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR AT BABYLON 


The mound has for ages been used 


Photograph from the Wolfe Expedition. 1884-5. 


ey As a matter of history as well, it 
ill be of interest. 

* In the latter connection it is of interest to 
note that the film will be used as a historical 
record in the Los Angeles Aqueduct dedica- 
tien ceremonies. A feature will be the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of a splendid memor- 
ial fountain; in the hollow of the stone will 
be placed a film showing the first gush of 
water from the distant Owen’s River thru 
the mouth of the 250-mile aqueduct. This 
film may not be disturbed for centuries. 
What will be the sensations of our descend- 
ants when that buried film is flashed upon 
the screen? 


Government Savings Banks in Australia 


Australia’s Government savings banks, 
two. of which are more than seventy years 
old, have been of great service to the peo- 
ple of that country. There has been perfect 
safety for depositors, and their money has 
been used wisely in developing agriculture 
and trade. The first of these institutions, 
the Savings Bank of New South Wales, was 
established at Sydney in 1832 by act of the 
State Parliament. Trustees nominated by 
the State Government control it. Another 
in the same city, also controlled by com- 
missioners whom the Government appoint- 
ed, is the Government Savings Bank of 
New South Wales. The number of deposi- 
tors in both has increast rapidly, and their 
deposits have grown from $10,088,660, in 


as a quarry and the bricks used to build the neighboring city of Hillah. 


1880, to more than $123,000,000 at the pres- 
ent time. This year a third bank of the 
same kind was opened at Sydney under 
Federal auspices. 

In 1841 the Sydney Parliament estab- 
lished a similar bank in “the district of Port 
Phillip” (now the State of Victoria) which 
then had a population of only 20,000. This 
institution, governed by five commissioners 
and guaranteed by the State Government, 
is known as the State Savings Bank of 
Victoria. It has 662,828 depositors, and 
their deposits exceed $100,000,000. 

This old bank in Melbourne has 113 
branches in cities, and 328 agencies in small 
towns. Similar facilities are given to the 
people of New South Wales by the banks 
in Sydney. Branches are managed by com- 
missioners’ staff officers, but agencies are 
under the control of minor officers of the 
Government—land agents and court clerks, 
for example—who are engaged in other 
work. 

An account in any of the banks can be 
opened with one shilling. The interest rates 
of all of them are nearly in accord with 
those of the bank in Melbourne, which pays 
3% per cent on an individual deposit up to 
£100, and 3 per cent between £100 and £350. 

A large part of the deposited funds is 
loaned to the State Governments and to 
municipalities, to be used for public works, 
but much of the money has been granted 
to agriculturists. One of the banks had 
4087 loans ($6,545,681) to farmers last year. 
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A farmer can borrow at 5 per cent $10,000 
to buy or improve a farm, and $2500 to 
build a house. The owner of what are called 
by the banks “broad acres,” can borrow on 
them, up to $125,000, at 5% per cent. Pro- 
vision is made for gradual repayment of the 
farm loans in twenty or thirty years. A 
depositor is enabled to use his deposit ac- 
count in any Australian state, and also in 
Great Britain. To promote thrift among 
the young, penny agencies have been es- 
tablished in schools. The children of 207 
schools in Victoria have 8693 accounts. 


The Very Red One 


Several times lately the cable has brought 
reports of important archeological discov- 
eries in the East in which we could see 
nothing important worth discussing, or 
which were even quite untrue, as in the 
story of the discovery by an American 
scholar of a chamber in the head of the 
Sphinx. But a report lately received de- 
serves more weight. The Abbe de Genouillac, 
a very competent scholar, has been digging 
the mound of El-Oheimer (“Ahymer” in 
the dispatch), which he believes to be the 
ancient city of. Kish, where he found a great 
palace, in the center of which were the ruins 
of an immensely high tower called “The 
Temple of the Foundation of Heaven and 
Earth,” sacred to the national ‘god Zamama, 
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and this he believes to be the origin of the 
legend of the Tower of Babel. 

This we shall be slow to believe until we 
get M. de Genouillac’s evidence. Every capi- 
tal had a temple with such a tower, or 
stepped pyramid, called a ziggurat. The 
biblical story of the tower locates it at 
Babel, still called Bab-Il, or Gate of God, 
in Babylon. The account in Genesis was 
written long after the founding of Babylon, 
and when written the tower must have been 
supposed to be there. Kish was a much 
older capital than Babylon, whose first great 
king was Hammurabi, the contemporary of 
Abraham. A series of seven rulers of Kish 
are known, one of whom, Urumush, boasts 
that he made a campaign against Elam and 
carried away booty. Another king, Utug, 
records the gift of a vase to his god Zama- 
ma, an older name for Ninib, god of war. 
It has usually been supposed that the zig- 
gurat in Babylon represents the Tower of 
Babel, altho the local belief places it near- 
by, at Birs Nimroud, that is, Fortress of 
Nimrod. The despatch says that El-Oheimer 
is 80 miles south of Baghdad. This is a mis- 
take. It is only about 50 miles (80 kilo- 
meters?) south. It is a fairly large mound, 
and a photograph shows us apparently the 
remains at the top of a brick ziggurat. The 
name of El-Oheimer means The Very Red 
One, from the color. of the decomposed 
burnt brick. 














BIRS NIMROUD, NEAR BABYLON, OFTEN SPOKEN OF AS THE TOWER OF BABEL 


The column at the top of the mound is some sixty feet high, and was of brick, but by some conflagration 
has been completely vitrified and solidified into one mass. Photograph from the Wolfe Expedition of 1884-5, 
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Tariff and Currency 


The death of Senator Johnston, of Ala- 
bama, reduces to forty-eight the number of 
Democrats whose support of the pending 
Tariff bill is assured. But the aid of several 
Republican Progressives may be given, and 
the Alabama vacancy may be filled before 
‘final action on the bill is taken. In the 
course of debate, last week, Senator War- 
ren, Republican, asserted that the bill dis- 
criminates against the farmers of the 
Northwest; Senator Lippitt, Republican, 
said it had been framed in the interest of 
the South, and Senator Myers (Democrat, 
of Montana) declared that the Western 
wool growers could compete with the world 
if wool should be free of duty. Owing to 
the provisions of the treaty of reciprocity 
with Cuba, the bill, as it stands, makes a 
discrimination against imports of Cuban 
sugar, as the proposed reduction is 25 per 
cent and the concession to Cuba is limited 
to 20 per cent. If the treaty should be 
terminated, the duty on Cuban tobacco 
would be increast by 20 per cent. 

The Currency bill has been reported for 
the Democratic caucus by a vote of 11 to 3 
in the Democratic majority of the House 
committee, the three in opposition being 
Messrs. Ragsdale, Eagle and Neeley. Pas- 
sage of the bill in the House by September 
1 is predicted. Several Democratic Senators 
oppose the bill, or object to action upon it 
at the present session. Mr. Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska, spoke at length last week against 
taking up the bill in the Senate before the 
regular session, and characterized it as 
crude and revolutionary. 


Washington Notes 


Senator Clapp objects to the alleged in- 
tention of the Postmaster-General to sep- 
arate the white employees of the depart- 
ment from the colored employees. Senator 
Vardaman, on the other hand, warmly com- 
mended this segregation project in the 
Senate and in the course of his remarks 
said the Ku-Klux Klan was the best organ- 
ization for good, the church excepted, that 
had ever existed in this country. 

Secretary Bryan gives notice that an ex- 
amination for secretaryships in the diplo- 
matic service will be held on September 22. 
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This indicates, it is thought, his purpose to 
continue an application of the merit princi- 
ple in the State Department. Forty candi- 
dates have made known their intention to 
take the examinations, which will be con- 
ducted by a board appointed by the Presi- 
dent. There will also be in the near future 
an examination of candidates for places in 
the consular service. 

Admirers of Mr. Bryan who live in Texas 
have set out to raise by subscription a fund 
that will enable him to retire from the lec- 
ture field during his term of office. At last 
accounts the subscriptions amounted to 
$4000. The originators of the plan hope to 
collect $50,000. 


Bribed Legislators Punished 


Some months ago, five members of the 
West Virginia Legislature made overtures 
to agents of William Seymour Edwards, a 
candidate for the United States Senate, of- 
fering their votes for $3000 each. One of 
them, named Rhodes, acted as a represen- 
tative of the entire group. Information was 
given by Mr. Edwards to the local prose- 
cutor, who, with the aid of detectives, de- 
vised a plan for entrapping the corrupt leg- 
islators. All of them were arrested imme- 
diately after the price had been paid. The 
money, in marked bills,-was found in their 
possession. 

They were tried and convicted. Last week 
the sentences were imposed. S. U. G. Rhodes, 
Rath Duff and H. F. Asbury, members of 
the House, were sent to the penitentiary for 
six years. The term of David Hill, another. 
member of the House, is five years, and 
B. A. Smith, a state senator, is to be im- 
prisoned for five years and a half. All are 
disqualified for holding, after their release, 
any public office or post of trust. 


The New York Fusion Campaign 


Mr. Whitman has followed the excellent 
example of Mr. McAneny and accepted the 
nomination of the Fusion forces for the 
office of District Attorney. The leaders of 
the Republican organization were loth to 
have him take this course, feeling apparent- 
ly that their party prestige was threatened 
by a ticket headed by the man who had been 
supported by the Progressives. But Mr. 
Whitman was wiser than they. He put aside 





THE WEST INDIES 


not only~his personal ambition, <but his” 


partizan feeling for the sake of the greater 

. The presence on the ‘Fusion ticket of 
the three men who had been candidates for 
the nomination for Mayor is the best possi- 
ble omen for the success of the anti-Tam- 
many movement. If the two men who had 
reason to hope that they might lead the 
ticket are content to serve the cause in po- 
sitions of lesser prominence, no minor lead- 
er or follower has any excuse for sulking 
in his tent. 

The Fusion movement is not only an 
anti-Tammany movement. The platform 
adopted by the committee of 107 presents 
a progressive and constructive program of 
municipal reform. The main emphasis is 
laid on the principle of home rule. Along 
this line the platform declares for: 

Framing and adoption by the city of its 
own charter. 

Elimination of national party names and 
emblems from ballots at city elections. 

Determination by the city of the sources 
and rates of taxation. 

Giving to the city the power of excess 
condemnation. 

Determination by the city of its own pol- 
icy in relation to the control, ownership and 
operation of public utilities. 

Determination by the city of its own 
method of dealing with liquor selling. 

The platform criticizes Mayor Gaynor’s 
indifference to the conditions revealed in 
the police department and calls for a com- 
plete reorganization of the department. 

It asserts the need for the introduction 
thruout the city government of economy 
and efficiency. As a step in this direction it 
declares that the city should live within 
its income and should use borrowed money 
only for permanent improvements. 

New sources of revenue are suggested, 
such as the taxation of billboards and elec- 
tric signs, the charging of rental for the use 
of vaults under sidewalks, and the special 
assessment of property benefited by the 
building of new subways and other transit 
lines. 

The platform contains a section devoted 
to social reforms, including: 

The establishment of wholesale terminal 
markets. 

The regulation of the hight, size and ar- 
rangement of new buildings. 

The extension of the inspection and su- 
pervision of foods. 

The establishment of pure milk stations. 

Experimenting in the municipal manu- 
facture of ice. 

Giving to the Board of Education the 
power to supply lunches to school children 
at cost, 
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The development and extension of trade 
and vocational training in the public schools. 

The establishment of a municipal de- 
partment of recreation. 

The platform is an important document. 
It makes the Fusion movement not merely 
a protest against bad government, but a 
pledge of constructive effort toward not- 
only the maintenance of the standards 
which we already have, but the constant 
raising of those standards. It doubles the 
importance of the Fusion movement as an 
event of national interest. If the Fusion 
forces can only be given an opportunity to 
work the platform out in practise, New 
York may yet become not merely a horrible 
example to the cities of the country, but a 
leader in the development of the art of mu- 
nicipal government. 


The West Indies 


General Menocal, President of Cuba, has 
virtually annulled, by decree, the concession 
granted.during the term of his predecessor 
to the Ports Improvement Company, a cor- 
poration controlled by Americans, which 
was to improve several harbors and to be 
paid by means of a tonnage tax on imports. 
Payment of this tax to the company has 
been suspended, and the work in progress 
is to be taken over by the Government. The 
President holds that the company has had 
no legal existence, having failed to obey the 
Cuban law as to organization and capitali- 
zation. It has sold $7,000,000 of bonds in 
Europe. There was much scandal about the 
concession, and the project, which promised 
to be a very profitable one, was opposed by 
the people because the surtax on imports 
increast the cost of living. 

Madison R. Smith, a white resident of — 
Missouri, has been nominated to succeed 
H. W. Furniss, a negro, as Minister to 
Hayti. It is said that the President was told 
that the nomination of a negro would be 
strenuously opposed by several Southern 
senators. 

A report that Great Britain was about 
to make a great naval base. at the Bermuda 
Islands, to safeguard British ships passing 
thru the Panama Canal, excited comment in 
Washington last week. Disapproval was .ex- 
prest by Pacific coast senators, who earnest- 
ly defended the exemption of our coastwise 
shipping from the payment of Canal tolls. 
This. was a marked change in the British 
naval policy, it was said, and the Monroe 
Doctrine might be involved, as other foreign 
Powers would probably take similar action. 
It appears, however, that Great Britain is 
only to increase slightly its squadron in the 
West Indies; that the Bermuda station will 

















be developed for coaling and docking, and 
that not more than four cruisers will be 
placed in that vicinity. 


Central America 


Salvador has accepted Secretary Bryan’s 
peace treaty, which provides that when two 
nations quarrel, hostilities shall await in- 
vestigation by a commission. Twenty-six 
Powers regard it with favor, but Salvador 
is the first to sign the agreement prepared 
by Mr. Bryan. His signature and that of 
Salvador’s Minister were written on the 
7th. Costa Rica is ready to take similar 
action. 

It is understood that the new treaty with 
Nicaragua, the protective features of which 
were recently rejected in Washington by 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
will not come before the Senate again at 
the current session. The President says his 
views concerning it have undergone no 
change, but that further consideration of 
it has been deferred because of the pres- 
sure of business in the Senate. Some expect 
that the protective provisions will be elim- 
inated. 


Mexico 


Ex-Governor Lind, of Minnesota, arrived 
safely in the Mexican capital last Sunday 
night. At Vera Cruz, where he landed, there 
was no hostile demonstration, and no in- 
dications of hostility were seen at the cap- 
ital. During the day there had been an en- 
thusiastic demonstration in support of 
Huerta. Two thousand men in parade had 
been reviewed by him, but there is said to 
have been no exhibition of anti-American 
feeling. Three days earlier the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had said that 
if Mr. Lind should come without creden- 
tials authorizing him to recognize the 
Huerta Government, his presence would be 
undesirable, and the Governor of the Fed- 
eral District was reported to have said 
that he would come at his peril. But the 
Minister said later that Mr. Lind would, 
like other Americans, have the protection 
of the Government. 

It was not at first understood in Mexico 
that Mr. Lind was coming as an investiga- 
tor and as an adviser of the United States 
Embassy. On the 9th, President Wilson 
conferred at the White House with all of 
the seventeen members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. While unwill- 
ing to recognize Huerta’s Government, he 
seeks to promote an armistice pending an 
election of a constitutional President. Rep- 
resentative Kahn, of California, urges the 
expediency of inviting the codperation of 
Brazil, Argentina and Chili. These nations, 
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he says, have not recognized Huerta, and 
they are interested in maintaining the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Carranza’s army failed to capture Tor- 
reon. The attack upon the Federals at that 
point continued for several days, but the 
rebel forces were at last compelled to retire. 
They withdrew to Durango. It is said that 
about 1000 were killed in the battles. The 
Federal troops had an advantage in bettér 
arms and strong positions. 


South America 


In Venezuela, President Gomez has taken 
the field in the movement to suppress Cas- 
tro’s rebellion. He has an army of 7000 
men. It is said that Castro has 12,600, in 
three divisions, one of which is about to 
attack Maracaibo. Castro plotted the revolt 
in Dresden, and is said .to have sent two 
small steamships, loaded with arms and am- 
munition, across the Atlantic. The trans- 
mission of news by wire was prevented, last 
week, and the outside world knows very 
little about the movements of the opposing 
forces. As the United States has had no 
Minister at Caracas since June 14, our 
consul at La Guayra was ordered to take 
charge of the legation, where there has been 
only a clerk on duty. On the 6th, President 
Wilson nominated Preston McGoodwin, the 
editor of a paper in Oklahoma, to be Min- 
ister to Venezuela. 

By order of President Billinghurst of 
Peru, Ex-President Leguia and his son have 
been sent into exile. They had been in pris- 
on, accused of killing two men in repelling 
the attack of a mob upon their residence 
two or three weeks ago. At that time the 
mob also prevented a session of the Senate, 
and the Cabinet resigned. An earthquake 
on the 8th, destroyed the towns of Caraveli 
and Quicacha, in the State of Arequipa, and 
several thousand persons were made home- 
less. 

Interests controlling two-thirds of the 
output of nitrate in Chili have formed a 
combination to restrict production and in- 
crease prices. There has been no combina- 
tion agreement since 1909. 

Argentina’s Senate has approved a bill 
which appropriates $310,000 for the pur- 
chase of a building for the Legation in 
Washington. Shops for the sale of Argen- 
tine beef have been opened in Amsterdam, 
and the beef is sold there at prices 30 per 
cent below those of Dutch beef. 

James T. Dubois, recently American Min- 
ister in Colombia, says that country was the 
best friend of the United States below the 
Rio Grande until the Panama incident, but 
has since regarded us with suspicion and 
distrust, 
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The Krupp Case 


The court martial of the officers and 
clerks of the Ordnance Department on the 
charge of betraying military secrets to the 
agents of the Krupp steel works was con- 
cluded without developing anything of im- 
portance beyond what was reported last 
week. The four lieutenants involved were 
sentenced to imprisonment for terms of one 
to four months and two of the clerks re- 
ceived sentences of two and a half and six 
months respectively. The prosecuting at- 
torney made light of the offenses, denying 
that the Socialist leader, Dr. Liebknecht, 
was justified in calling it “another Panama 
affair and worse than that of France.” He 
said: “The word ‘Panama’ means the brib- 
ing of high officials. There is no question of 
that here. It was only some quill-drivers 
babbling over their beer.” The court also 
in imposing sentence said that the defend- 
ants were not guilty of treason since no 
secrets had been betrayed to foreigners and 
that they were quite justified in assuming 
that the Krupp Company possest secrets 
that could not be intrusted td any other 
firm on any condition. 


Strikes in Italy and Spain 


Very serious labor disorders are reported 
from Milan, but details are lacking owing 
to the suppression of newspapers and cen- 
sorship of telegrams. There are said to be 
150,000 men out in Lombardy and Pied- 
mont. The strike originated in the demand 
of the metal workers for an increase in 
their wages of half a cent an hour, but rap- 
idly spread to other industries, and under 
anarchistic leaders assumed a revolutionary 
form. Troops to the number of 30,000 as- 
‘ sembled at Milan were attacked by rioters 
and many wounded, the streets of the city 
were barricaded with paving stones, tele- 
graph and telephone wires were cut; rail- 
roads blocked and warehouses sacked. Few 
street cars were run. 

During the war with Turkey, the Italian 
people, carried away with patriotic zeal, 
laid aside their political differences and 
almost without exception supported the 
Government. Now the reaction is felt. Times 
are hard and trade stagnant. The army of 
the unemployed is continually increasing. 
The Socialists who could hardly gain a hear- 
ing before are now openly opposing the 
colonial policy of the Government and even 
urging the evacuation of Tripoli. The strike 
is also being used for political purposes in 
support of the movement for separation of 
the northern provinces from the southern. 
There has never been much in common be- 
tween the prosperous industrial commun- 
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ities of Lombardy and Venetia and the poor 
and illiterate population of Sicily and 
Naples. 

In Spain similar conditions prevail. The 
storm-center, as usual, is the modern indus- 
trial city of Barcelona. There 337 factories 
are closed and 90,000 men are on strike. 
Newspapers have been ordered to suspend 
publication. Machine guns are mounted in 
the streets and the factories. The city is 
under martial law. The Socialists of Madrid 
have declared their sympathy with the 
strikers. The employers have exprest a 
willingness to arbitrate and the Government 
has sent to Barcelona a committee for that 
purpose, but so far to no avail. The Gov- 
ernment will introduce a bill into the Cortes 
to remedy some of the grievances of the em- 
ployees, such as the employment of women 
and children. 


The Balkan Peace Treaty 


At 9 o’clock on Sunday morning, August 
10, 1913, the representatives of the five 
Balkan States signed a treaty of peace, 
which, it is to be hoped, will for many years 
be true to its name. After the conclusion 
of their labors they attended a Te Deum 
in the Cathedral of Bucharest. If this is 
really the end of strife in the Balkans it 
will be due more to the fact that all parties 
are exhausted by their internecine struggle 
than to the provisions of the treaty, for this 
is neither founded on inherent justice nor 
satisfactory to.the parties concerned. Bul- 
garia being completely at the mercy of her 
late allies and having sacrificed the respect 
of the outside world by her ruthlessness, 
there was nothing to prevent Servia and 
Greece from dividing up the disputed terri- 
tory to suit themselves, subject, of course, 
to the veto of the greater European Pow- 
ers. Servia and Greece having waived their 
claim for a war indemnity from Bulgaria, 
the chief point of difference was the parti- 
tion of Macedonia. 

In the preliminary negotiations between 
the premiers of Greece and Bulgaria, which 
resulted in the formation of the Balkan 
League, it was first proposed to make Ma- 
cedonia independent, at least at first, tho 
ultimately perhaps to be annexed to one or 
another of the Balkan States. But as the 
plan for a combined attack upon Turkey 
took form, the ambitions of the allies grew 
and a plan for the division of European 
Turkey was agreed upon. This conceded to 
Bulgaria the greater part of the vilayets of 
Salonika and Monastir, including the valley 
of the Vardar River and extending:as far 
west as Lake Ochrida. 

But the war changed the aspect of things 
in two important respects. On the one 
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hand, Bulgaria had been unexpectedly suc- 
cessful in her campaign in Thrace, where 
she had driven the Turks back almost to the 
gates of Constantinople. On the other hand, 
Servia found herself cut off from the Adri- 
atic by the establishment of an independent 
Albania by the Powers. The Balkan States 
could neither settle among themselves the 
question of the division of the spoils under 
these new conditions and were unwilling 
to leave it to the arbitration of Russia, as 
had been stipulated in the treaty of alli- 
ance. So they all grabbed for what they 
wanted and the result was a month of war- 
fare, destructive to life and property and 
ruinous to reputations. 


The Partition of Macedonia 


The accompanying map shows in a gen- 
eral way the boundary line between Bul- 
garia and Servia in the annexed territory 
according to the treaty of Bucharest signed 
this week. For those who wish to draw the 
boundary on a larger map the following 
details will be useful. The line as it leaves 
the Bulgarian boundary follows the old 
boundary between the vilayets of Kossovo 
and Salonika along the watershed west of 
the Struma River until it comes near to 
Strumitza. Here it turns eastward, leaving 
that town outside, and runs almost straight 
east thru Meluik to the Mesta River, which 
it follows down to the sea. 

This leaves Bulgaria only about sixty 
miles of coast line on the A°gean Sea, that 
is, between the mouth of the Mesta and the 
Gulf of Enos. It is particularly exasperat- 
ing to Bulgaria to lose the city and harbor 
of Kavala, which it was proposed to make 
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the chief Bulgarian seaport on the Avgean 
by connecting it with Sofia by a railroad. 
Kavala, it appears, goes to’ Greece, altho 
since Greece has Salonika and plenty of 
other seaports it would seem no more than 
fair to give it to Servia, which has none. 

The territory thus acquired by Greece 
contains more Bulgars than Greeks, but a 
division along racial lines was impossible, 
because Macedonia contains representatives 
of all of the races of the Balkan peninsula 
except perhaps Macedonians. We must not 
think of “the partition of Macedonia” as 
tho it were anything like the partition of 
Poland. The region has neither racial, re- 
ligious, political nor geographical unity. The 
name “Macedonia” has had no legitimate 
place upon the map. since Rome’s prime. 

Bulgaria will undoubtedly regain Adri- 
anople and the Thracian territory, which 
the Turks during her war with Servia and 
Greece have recaptured. The representa- 
tives of the European Powers at Constanti- 
nople have notified the Sultan that he is 
expected to comply with the Treaty of Lon- 
don and witlsdraw to the Enos-Midia line, 
which was made by the London conference 
the boundary between Turkey and Bulga- 
ria. Relying upon the Powers to enforce 
this, the Bulgarian Government will im- 
mediately demobilize the army. The Ru- 
manian troops, according to the treaty, will 
be withdrawn from Bulgarian territory 
within two weeks and the Servian and 
Greek troops within three. In case of a dis- 
agreement over the delimitation of the new 
frontier, Belgium, Holland or Switzerland 
shall be called in as arbitrator. The ques- 
tion of indemnity may be later brought be- 
fore The Hague. 
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THIS WEEK’S MAP OF THE BALKANS 








A comparison of this map with the one published in Tue INDEPENDENT for July 17 shows the shrinkage 
of the Bulgarian gains. The new Bulgarian boundary is shown in short dashes. All the territory west of this 
line, marked “Bulgarian Sphere” on the earlier map. will be. divided between Servia and Greece in shares 
which are still undetermined. The “Servian Sphere,’ limited by the dotted line will, however, be very con- 


siderably extended. 
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‘The Chinese Rebellion 


Altho the news from China is as confus- 
img as ever yet we gather that the Peking 
Government is making headway against the 
rebellion in the south. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who was one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tion that overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
and who has been active in the present 
movement against President Yuan, has fled 
from China, making his way incognito first 
to Formosa and thence to Japan. As Japan 
is unwilling to give support to rumor that 
she is interested in the rebellion, Dr. Sun 
is not likely to find a safe harbor there and 
he may come to the United States again. 
General Huang Sing, leader of the insur- 
gents at Nanking, has also fled to Japan. 
Canton, which was among the first and most 
important of the cities to throw off its alle- 
giance to the Peking Government, is now 
besieged by a northern army. Five hundred 
men were killed or wounded in the first at- 
tack on the east gate. But on the other 
hand the rebels still hold the forts at the 
mouth of the Yangtse River against both 
fleet and land forces, and the railroad from 
Tientsin to Shanghai is still blocked. 


The President’s Perplexities 


President Yuan Shih-kai, finding himself 
like many another president in charge of 
a legislative body that will not act and a 
people distracted by partizan disputes, en- 
deavors to restore peace and order in the 
characteristic Chinese fashion, by issuing a 
manifesto calling attention to certain moral 
maxims, universally accepted but generally 
forgotten. He is a little weak in electricity, 
but his ethics are unimpeachable, being, in 
fact, based upon principles that we are 
accustomed to consider as peculiarly Chris- 
tian. Yuan’s apparent distrust of his own 
abilities, in such striking contrast with the 
usual self-estimate of Occidental officials, 
is in accordance with Chinese etiquet. It 
will be remembered that in the pathetic 
proclamation issued in the name of the last 
of the Manchu emperors, little eight-year-old 
Pu Yi confest that it was his defects of 
character and want of experience which had 
brought misfortune upon his country. 

We copy in part the text of the proclama- 
tion of President Yuan as translated in 
The Republican Advocate of Shanghai, for 
it conveys to the reader, thru its ideas and 
phrasing, more knowledge of the real China 
than half a dozen columns devoted to re- 
ports of skirmishes in unfamiliar localities 
and announcements of the appointments of 
unknown Tutus and Taotais: - 

“I am always of the opinion that the 
civilized sons of the Flowery Land whose 
minds have been instilled with the sound 
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doctrines. of the ancient sages should com- 
mit such a time-honored motto as ‘conquer 
cruelty by kindness and avoid homicide’ te 
memory and also that ‘brothers should not 
fight within the walls in order to destroy 
themselves.’ I, therefore, bear the heavy re- 
sponsibility amidst insults and humiliations 
and endeavor to block the boisterous waves 
from outside. Recently I find my sincerity 
makes no impression upon the minds of the 
people and my confidence is unable to in- 
spire the inanimate objects. The people have 
suffered continuous adversity since Sep- 
tember of the year before last and incal- 
culable losses have been sustained by them. 
They are anxiously expecting the laws to 
be promulgated, but they are still put aside. 
Owing to this fact, the progress of the ad- 
ministrative affairs has. been impeded. 
Moreover, the political parties have vig- 
orously struggled with one and another, the 
right and wrong have been blended to- 
gether, and the Government is handicapped 
in appointing officials and carrying out 
other important measures. Republicanism 
seems to be gradually modified into dema- 
gogism. All these defects are chiefly due to 
the fact that I lack virtue and ability to 
discharge my duties satisfactorily. When 
I think of these during the silent hours of 
night, I always fall a prey to grief and la- 
mentation; and I hereby shed my tears of 
sympathy before my innocent people. 

“When wind and water are contending 
with each other, the waves and ripples will 
never disappear; and when magnet and 
iron are rubbed together, sparkles of elec- 
tricity will be produced. I apprehend that 
he who relies upon the sword will perish 
by the sword; so I always maintain a 
laissez faire attitude toward those who heap 
insults and humiliations upon my head, and 
patiently expect those hot-headed and hare- 
brained fellows to sincerely repent of their 
own actions. I am not a coward, but in so 
doing I simply desire to deliver the people 
and the country. 

“At present the most harmful cancer 
that eats into the mind of our people- is 
a misconception of the principle of repub- 
licanism. People used to commit evils un- 
der a good name and seek their own inter- 
ests by pretending to be public-spirited. 
Some of them are even so preposterous as 
to disobey their parents and disregard the 
laws of the land under the cloak of liberty 
and equality. It is obvious, whether in the 
past or in the present, in’ foreign lands or 
at home, and under whatever kind of gov- 
ernment, the laws should be always strict- 
ly enforced and obeyed by the people. 

“I always conceal the evil and display 
the good of others and I would rather be 
encroached upon by others than encroach.” 








Mr. Ryan and the Equitable Stock 


In 1905, at the hight of the internecine 
strife which was raging among the prin- 
cipal officers and managers of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan purchased from Mr. James Hazen 
Hyde 502 shares, being the majority por- 
tion, of the capital stock of that company, 
paying for it the sum of $2,500,000. To the 
best of our recollection this was the first 
time in the history of the Equitable that 
any considerable amount of its stock had 
been traded in, and as the par value of the 
block transferred to Mr. Ryan was but 
$50,200, restricted by law to an earning 
capacity of 7 per cent a year, the purchase 
price of nearly $5000 a share seemed spec- 
ulative to those who understood the condi- 
tions. 

In a contribution to the current number 


of The North American Review Mr. Ryan. 


makes public the details of the transaction 
and the motives which actuated him in mak- 
ing the purchase. He says he anticipated 
the storm of denunciation and abuse that 
would fall to his lot, and that when it came 
he was not moved to a reply because he was 
confident the public would eventually jus- 
tify what he had done. He bought the stock, 
he says, to avert a panic and general de- 
pression in business, and that instead of 
using it for financial purposes himself he 
took it out of what the public call Wall 
Street. 

Referring to the reliance he placed in the 
verdict to be rendered in the future, he 
says: 

“I could afford to wait and I have wait- 
ed with the feeling that, in doing what I 
deemed a commanding act, at the opportune 
moment, I should become understood. I 
have even thought that, perhaps, my act 
might come to be appreciated as something 
of a service rendered by me to the world on 
my way thru it.” 

There is a note of appeal in these sen- 
tences that cannot be lost on a just man. 
whether the acquisition of this property by 
Mr. Ryan was or was not the service to so- 
ciety he intended it should be, if he was 
moved by the sentiments he describes, his 
title to gratitude cannot be impeached. It 
would be difficult to prove or disprove the 
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assumption that the transfer of the stock 
prevented a serious disturbance in the busi- 
ness of the country, but it can safely be 
admitted that during its ownership by Mr. 
Ryan and his successor, Mr. Morgan, noth- 
ing has appeared to indicate that it has 
been used to advance any Wall Street in- 
terest. 

A curious and, so far as we are advised, 
hitherto unknown feature of the plan for 
placing the stock in the custody of three 
trustees to be used in the interests of the 
Equitable’s policyholders, is faintly dis- 
closed in Mr. Ryan’s narrative touching 
that event. He tells us that in the letter 
appointing the trustees he made one pledge, 
which was that so far as the law permitted, 
the Equitable should be made a mutual com- 
pany, fully under the control of its policy- 
holders, and that permanent provision 
should be made from the beginning for the 
election by the policyholders of twenty- 
eight of the fifty-two directors. Mr. Ryan 
then continues: 

“T soon learned that Mr. Cleveland was so 
strongly opposed to this policy that he hes- 
itated to take the steps necessary for car- 
rying into effect my express wishes. He was 
so settled in his convictions that in the 
hope of overcoming my insistence he asked 
for an interview. I was soon able to con- 
vince him that I looked upon any failure to 
carry out this policy as a breach of faith. 
Another trustee was still more reluctant 
to surrender his convictions. I used the 
same arguments and assurances with him, 
and in response to these the policy was car- 
ried thru without further opposition from 
the trustees.” 

It is interesting, perhaps astonishing, to 
learn that this was Mr. Cleveland’s attitude 
in the matter. 

The stock was placed in the custody of the 
trustees, and reposes now in their hands or 
those of their successors. Elections for di- 
rectors have occurred, and the board con- 
tains twenty-eight persons, a majority of 
four, who are credited in the lists with 
being representatives of the policyholders. 
But in the sacred interests of truth, we must 
all admit that it is not so. The form of the 
thing is there,*but it is a shell without a 
vestige of interior substance. ; 

If Mr. Ryan’s acts have been misunder- 
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stood and misrepresented, if his motives 
have ben impugned, it may be because he 
halted half way in the work he undertook. 
We are to understand in what he tells us 
that he intended to emancipate the Equit- 
able completely from the domination of its 
stock interests, and place the control of its 
affairs wholly and completely in the hands 
of its policyholders. Difficult as that task 
would have been, we believe that if Mr. 
Ryan had addrest himself as energetically 
to it as he has to others equally as hard, 
he would have succeeded. But after he se- 
cured the control and had placed it with the 
trustees, his efforts ceased, and the net dif- 
ference between present conditions and 
those existing under the Hyde ownership, 
so far as mutual government goes, are not 
noticeable. Persistent work would have 
“rounded up” most, if not all, the minority 
stock; proper legislation authorizing its re- 
tirement could have been secured; and 
within the five-year period ending with the 
sale of the stock to Mr. Morgan the com- 
pany could have been started on its way as 
a purely mutual institution. 

The shadowy nature of the trusteeship 


created by Mr. Ryan, and the alleged dedi-. 


cation of the stock control to the service of 
the policyholders, is graphically revealed 
by the power exercized in passing that con- 
trol—actually recalling it as a thing owned 
in fee—to Mr. Morgan. 

The trustees went, and yet go, thru all 
the motions characteristic of representa- 
tives of policyholders; but the 502 shares 
of Equitable stock are just as potent as a 
piece of private individual property as they 
were when they were held and used ‘by 
Henry B. Hyde in the old days: The net 
gain is naught. 

We think that Mr. Ryan mist an opportu- 
nity to fully render the service he intended. 


Standard Accident Policies 


From the competitive viewpoint there are 
two very presentable sides to the proposi- 
tion having for its object the adoption by 
all the states of a uniform, or standard, ac- 
cident policy. Many years ago, perhaps as 
many as thirty or thirty-five, the same 
question was a live one in the fire insurance 
field and the standard policy finally won 
the day. Not all the states require a specific 
form, but the wealthiest and most populous 
do, with the result that all the fire insur- 
ance policies in use in the country are 
drawn in accordance with the forms pre- 
scribed by the laws of New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
or Wisconsin. 

There is a solid reason underlying the 
desirability of uniform provisions in a fire 
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insurance contract that is absent in other 
lines of insurance, and that is the necessity 
for them due to the number of them out- 
standing on the same risk. The amount of 
a fire insurance loss is an unknown quan- 
tity until after the adjustment of it is made, 
and justice to both parties to it requires 
that the provisions governing the relations 
shall be identical among all the insurers. 

This is not true in accident and health 
insurance. The amount of the principal loss 
for every insurer is fixt in advance, and 
partial losses—weekly indemnities—are de- 
fined by every insurer within very narrow 
limits. There is no necessity on the part of 
accident claim adjusters for codperation in 
ascertaining their loss liability in any given 
case. 

Hence, it is something less than aston- 
ishing to listen to the arguments of insur- 
ance commissioners in favor of standard 
accident policies on the ground that such 
an innovation would promote competition. 
The reverse would seem to be the case. The 
competition which has existed has been due 
principally to the fact that the companies 
were free in this particular; and the high 
state of development reached by the busi- 
ness has resulted from the gradual growth 
of added benefits and liberal conditions 
contained in the policies. Enterprise has re- 
mained untrammeled and company has con- 
tested with company for supremacy in 
every field, fighting the battles with policy 
contracts. 


Notes 


The United States branch management 
of the Northern Assurance Company of 
London has under consideration the desira- 
bility of establishing an “underwriters’ 
agency.” 


For educational and mutually protective 
purposes, a movement has been started 
among the representatives of all branches 
of insurance in Indiana to organize an In- 
surance Federation. ; 


The Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany has commenced an action in the Su- 
perior Court at Seattle, seeking to show 
that the Washington workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, under which the state administers 
an accident fund, is unconstitutional. 


C. A. Palmer, who has just retired from 
the office of commissioner of insurance of 
Michigan, has been chosen president of the 
Interstate Fire Insurance Company of De- 
troit, which is in process of organization by 
a number of local agents in that and ad- 
joining states, and is to have $500,000 capi- 
tal and the same amount of surplus. 
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Distribution of Treasury Funds 


Secretary McAdoo tells the bankers of 
fifty-eight cities who are conferring with 
him as to the distribution of $50,000,000 of 
Treasury money for moving the crops that 
if this sum is not enough, $100,000,000 can 
be added. It is naw expected that $25,000,- 
000 will be deposited before the end of this 
month, and $25,000,000 more in September. 

There are no signs at present that any- 
thing in addition will be needed, and it is 
by no means clear that the $50,000,000 will 
be required. So far as can be learned from 
the conferring bankers and from reports 
representing conditions in all parts of the 
country, there is no urgent demand for such 
aid. But the money ought not to be with- 
held from the channels of trade, and the 
effect of the known readiness of the Gov- 

“ernment to distribute it may be beneficial. 


The Crops 


The Government’s August crop report, 
published last week, excited much interest. 
Owing to heat and drought in several West- 
ern states, a reduction of the corn estimate 
had been expected. The report showed that 
condition had fallen in one month from 86.9 
to 75.8, and that the estimated yield had 
been cut down from 2,971,000,000 to 2,672,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year’s crop of 3,124,- 
000,000 was the largest ever harvested. The 
heaviest losses on account of the weather 
have been in Kansas, Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska. The market price of corn has been 
increast by about 10 cents a bushel in the 
last thirty days. 

With respect to wheat the report was 
much more favorable. The crop of winter- 
sown wheat, 511,000,000 bushels, exceeds 
the July estimate by 28,000,000 bushels and 
is the largest ever known. To the spring 
wheat estimate also there was an addition 
(15,000,000 bushels), and the entire wheat 
crop will be 744,000,000 bushels (against 
730,267,000 last year), a quantity surpassed 
only in 1901. Exports in the last few weeks 
have been very large. The previous esti- 
mate of the yield of oats was slightly re- 
duced. Much of last year’s great supply of 
corn and oats has been carried over. The 
effect of this year’s shortage will be modi- 
fied by last year’s surplus. Below are shown 
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the latest estimates, with the quantities 


harvested in 1912: 


Estimates, 1913. 


2,672,000,000 
- 1,028,000,000 
744,000,000 
168,000,000 


Harvest, 1912. 

3,124,000,000 

1,418,337,000 
730,267,000 
223,824,000 


35,000,000 
17,000,000 
20,000,000 
27,000,000 
339,000,000 
Tobacco, lbs. -.. 896,000,000 962,855,000 
Hay, tons 64,000,000 - 72,691,000 
Some further reduction of the corn esti- 
mate may be expected, because of con- 
tinuing heat and droyght since the date of 
the report. 


35,664,000 
19,249,000 
28,073,000 
25,054,000 
420,647,000 


Buckwheat .... 
Flaxseed 


Foreign Trade in Manufactures 


The Government’s analysis of our foreign 
trade in the last fiscal year shows a notable 
increase of the exports of manufactured 
goods and of imports of raw materials used 
in manufacturing. In one year, exports of 
manufactures ready for consumption ad- 
vanced from $672,000,000 to $778,000,000, 
while the increase of exports of “manufac- 
tures for further use in manufacturing” 
was from $348,000,000 to $409,000,000. 

These shipments of manufactures have 
been enlarged by 153 per cent in ten years. 
Our industrial activity was indicated by 
a gain of $77,000,000 in imports of raw ma- 
terials, and another of $55,000,000 in im- 
ports of “manufactures for further use in 
manufacturing.” Abundant proof that a 
large reduction of many tariff duties can 
safely be made is found in the export fig- 
ures, 


Physical valuation of the railroads of the 
United States by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will consume from five to 
seven years and cost the Government from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000. This is the esti- 
mate of the Commission, which asks Con- 
gress for an immediate appropriation of 
$1,500,000. The cost of the engineers’ field 
work will be about $1,921,000 a year, to 
which must be added $350,000 for account- 
ing and $150,000 for the maintenance of a 
valuation office in Washington. 





